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The handbook was' designed to^aasist those interested ^ 
in developing accessible pirograss for the handicapped in a variety of 
settings - parks,r recreational areas, comunity cente^rs, and other 
cultural and educational facilities - by providing inforttation on how 
the ChildTen's Experimental Workshop (CEW) was created, implemented, 
and evaluated. The first section provides an ac-count of methods 
tested' In the ongoing program and describes people post intimately 
associated . with the workshops. Section 2 details a typica;^ day's 
activities in th^ CEW program. The third section j.s an int<^rview with 
one Instructor -exploring her feelings working with the CEW. The 
fourth section provides stifip by step instructions' for creative 
proiects in the following areas: pottery, puppets, story telling, j 
weaving, batik, and earth ttolor painting. The final section gives ^' 
names and addresses 6f resources with information on such topics as«- 
fund raising and physical accessibility, and program notes and 
suggestions -on initiating and planning an interpretive arts workshop, 
insuring site accessibility, writing a program proposal, and \ 
achedullng the program- (Author/PHR) \ 
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'This lxK)k ia dedicated to all of thrtso who parlicipatcHji^iui coi>pnitted 
theniselyes to sharing their artistry aiid energy in nmMjjj^the Children's 
Experimental Woi^sThop a reaHty: , ) I 

Jhe children, teachers, and^oup leaders fron\ Anacostia Neigh- 
borhood Museum, Par^chester Housinijf Cooperative. Friendship House. 
Fides Neighborhood House, Adafns Conimunit>^ School. Cooke Scliool. 
Morgan School Oyster School. Ilock Terrace Vocational UehabiUtation 
Unit. Holly Vm;k Orthopedic Unit. Jackson Sch<7ol fjir the Vi^juaUy 
Handicapped^ohn Eaton School Shatpe Health School, Catherine 
Reed School, and Janney School, $ \ * * 

% The performing artists and enrichment groups— Bob Alexander and 
The Living Stage. Michael Cotter and srhe Blue Sky Puppet \Theat re. 
Bernice Ross and The Chautauqiiateer Marionette?. The Palisades 
Theatre Qompany. Archaesus Productions, Bob Brown Marionettes, , 
The American Celebration Theatre Series. African Heritage Danqers 

* and Drummers, and Adventure Theatre. ^ 

The individual artists intimately involvedt in leading the work- ^ 
shops -^JoeHPipik. musip and puppetry; Michael Auld, West Indian . 
batik and tie dye; Stephanie Koziski, the use of natural materials; 
Jean Bollinger, international folkdefncing; SeB^ Galenian, dariceand 
movement; La'ureen Summers, Weaving; Michael Cotter, music and 
puppetry; Vickie Noonein, pottery: Greg Reynolds, dance; Rosa ScQtt,. 
drama; Bernard Gibson» dance; Stacey Marckwald, drama; Jo An^i 
Cradick, puppetry; Sue Hinkel, puppetry; and All^n Stevens, puppetry. 

' The members of the National Park Service who played many rolesy^. 
in tjie program— Gloria Fein, Carjpl Lee, Corky Mayo, Ray Kelly, Eric 
Tierjiont, Ed Wi&holt, Veronica Dol&ey, Tfha Short, Bob Hartman, 
" Suzanne Gordon^ Joe Briscori, the ladies of the Robert E. Lee Memorial, 
,Stacey Marckwald, and Bill Anderson. 

And especially, the rare complement 6f volunteers and apprentices 
who ar€!,tQO numerous to mention but whose energy and love made the 
program happen. . * ^ 
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The guiding philosophy of ^h<? National Park Se^rvico is that parkg^ro 
preserved for the use and benefit of the people. 

Otie of the greatJfest concerns is oqr work towards devffloping 
improved ways to further assure that this philosophy embraces all 
people* including every diverse group ancjL special populations such as 
the visually and physically handicapped, the mentally retarded, and 
those from vkrying ethni^ackgrounds. ^ \ 

r^The Children's fexpefimental Workshop at Glen Echo Park is a 
fine example of the substantial progress we are making toward this 
copijliitinent— to make pifrks beneficittlNjomfortable, and enjoyable for 
everyone. 

^ - This handbook explains owr approach and give^a fresh look at this 
unique workshop which has become an invaluable tool for relating to 
all children who come to National Parks for all kinds of reasons. The 
concept originated at Cijlen Echo, but is rapidly becoming a model for 
other urban parks across Che country. ^ 

The workshop programs use federal park^ resources to cultivajte 
pqsitivlB group interaction and to stimulate ything people— both the 
able-bodied and the handicapped— to exercis^ tneir own creative 
resources in interpreting their surroundings. It recognizes the presence 
and uT^portance of American.diversity, regardless of physical limitation. 

In his 1977 address to the first White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals, President Carter added a new dimension to 
hy3 fight for *'humari rights/' He said, 'The time for discrimination 
against the handicapped in the Wnited States is over . . . (The law and 
regulations] require that when programs are made available to the 
public, those programs are made available to the handicapped public . . . 
It is almost inconceivable . . . that these basic rights have been delayed 
so long. These are not times for thanksgiving, but for a sustained 
i^emand and a time to assess other opportunities in the future.'' 
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Throughout the National Hark System. Ave art^eojmmitt^d to this 
goal an^inviie every Arneric&n to join our eWrt^ to tear down the 
Yvalls (iflliscriniinatioainpark opportunities and to help us bettc^r 
servirand benefit everit American. 





William J. Whalen 
Director 

National Park Service 
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The National I^ark Service wuh created to pro.sorve and proUx t the 
natural resources of the park system for this and future generations. 
To carry out this mission, parks imist b0 accessible to all persons, both 
able-bodied and disabled, and our interpretive programs must likewise 
be designed to accommodate all persons. ^ ^ 

Too often physicTili)arriers or limitations can prevent ty^erson 
f^rom fully enjoy ingjD^rks and their resources. \ 

We are working' to insure, that this does not happen to any of the 
residents of or K^isitors to the Washington area who cap qnd ^hould 
ertjoy our park areas and park progrflfFTisf. We envision our parks ps 
, places where all persons, regardless of physicfil hmitations, can join 
,togmher for a mutually rewajrding park experieuGe. 
l_ One approach has been through the Children's b^xperimental \ 
^ Workshop which serves crs a model for other urban ar^Bs; Since.its in- 
ception in 19172, this program has grpwn far beyond the experimental 
stage. We are finding' that for many young children, the field trips from 
, w.hich basic. environmental valiies are drawn apid expressed thf ougl][ a 
^ variety of cultMral themps are tjxeir first experience of this type. Many 
bfsthe children express a d%&ire tolTCttirh again aa^^agajnr^ , 

vV^ ^xave (.ried in this book to describe the program and illustrate 
. ' lip^ the elements c^jn be used and ^.rfapted elsewhere. The book demvn- 
Strateg that the HqIj heritage ai\^I natuifafHvonder ot our magnificent 
land .and National parks belong also to the children, all children, to 
-use and enjoy. 

We are c^eo saying Welcome! ^ 




Jack Fish 



Director ^ 
rx ' National Caoital ParR? 
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introductibn 



In the summer of 1972, the Children's Experimental Workshop 
launched its firgt series of intensive.programs. For the next six years, 
the workshops were open-ended and experimental— designed ho expand 
bou!?(larie8 of attitude and response, to explore human and natural 
i;580urtes, to exercise the imagination, free the emotions, and develop 
the^enses. 

Teachers and students were co-learners oil this journey. There whs 
no concept of "win" or *iose," just art immersion ^n to texture, color, 
line, shape, smell, sound, and rhythms— the "culture" ef park settings. 

Creative art forms were the channels through whjch we connected 
perceptions of ourselv^ with our environment and with each other. 
Through what we did and made, we shared our differences and cele- 
brated our "one-ness." ' , 

At the time, it was an ambitious project, conceived to effect broad- 
er and more creative uses of National Park sites and resources by those 
children for whom full paf ticipatton and access had been limited by 
aocial 6r physical b^irriers. The diverse cultural, historical, and natOral 
resources in park units within the National Capital Region of the 
National Park Service ;8erved as fertile settings for the ptogram. With 
access as a primary gfbal, a sequence, of high-quality multi-aHs work- 
shops was designed. Through both written and oral communication, 
ext<Jn9ive publicity regarding the availability of the prograni \\as 
generated to ^-each target communities. As a result of the continuing 
positive response, the workshops whi^h began as a seasonal Multicult- 
ural Arts Day Camp involving children of varying ethnic backgrounds 
expanded in 1^74 to a year-round program to include children with 
multiple handicaps. 

' The choice of subjects for this book was based qn those inquiries 
most frequently received dyrin^ the program's operation: How did a 
program of this nature get started? Where did it get initial support 
and funding? Was it essential for the staff to have previous experience 
working with children having multiple handicaps? Who provided the . 
transportation to an4 from the park sites? How did the staff respond 



to the individual emotiohtJ and physical needs of the children in the 
program? What about the bhysical barriers. encountered during the 
visits to variou^ park sitesf What were some of the art projects 
used? \yhich proved simple and diverse enough to enable children of 
varying degij^ees^of hmental and physical abilities to fully participate? 

The focus and Qonteht of the Children's Experimental Workshops 
developed from the close collaboration of park>ecreation and inter- 
pretive specialists with local professional artists/educators in both the 
"performing and visual arts. 

During the first two y^rs of the program, from the summer of 
1072 until the spring of our energies were devoted to designing, 
testing, anf^evalpatin^ varietV of workshop forrAats and curriculae 
combinations using three or mor^rt^folrms with both children and 
staff fronyyarying socihl, cOltural, and ethnic backgrounds. The goal 
was to experimojit with and integrate a series of learning techniques. . 
Diversity of expjfrftssion was our primary objective. We achieved this 
/(Uversity by integrating the prpgranis with themes such asr*' Early 
' Ma^i'and His Environment" wjiich stressed the aesthetic an^i social 
contributions earlier cultures and ethnic groups have made to ?nan's 
Spirit* For example, in one summer we explored and compared the 
different uses of nature by two Native American Indian tribes— the 
skills and techniques they employed in making and using tools, 
implements, and ornaments; their methods of gathering and preparing 
raw materials, and the processes of converting them into useful, decor- 
ative, or cereijionial objects. During another summer, we developed 
workshops around themes used in the Arfrfcan Art in Motion exhibit . 
which, at the time, was showing at the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C. 

What the following narrative Jpjredominantl^ reflects are those 
aspects of the program's history from the spring of 1974 until the 
spring of 1978/With assistance from the National Endowment for 
the Arts beginning in 1976, thQ Children's Experimental Workshop 
expanded to include, during the school year, A series of intensive 
ten-week interpretive arts workshops for multiple-handicapped 
childr-en. Drawing upon the flexible components of the Multicultural 
Art3 Day Gamp, we developed a format for integrating Visits to sevWal 

• ■ . ^ 1.^ ■ ■• • ^ 



Ntftional Park sites with creative arts workshops in improvisationftl 
theater, pottery, puppetry, music, and weaving. Bat this time, the 
jnaterial which provided the context for the teaching of u particular 
skill was drawn directly from the "interpretive story*^»i^f each park .site 
the children visited. Chapter Two i^ particular illustrates this integra- 
tive approach to programming. 

The Children's Experimental Workshop became a valuable r^e- 
source to the community at large. It offered a nftcnber of people an oppor- 
tunity to participate in as w^l as to observe an innovative projjjram 
in acfron— one that was continuous and highly visible, kor example, 
teachers working with multiplej^handicapped children could participate 
the program and learn techniques they could take back to the j 
classrooms. University students in the arts, education, or therapeutic: 
recreation fields could serve asiinterns or apprentices, and many 
were able to get credit for the field experience. A rare complement 
of volunteers were actively involved in the work^?hops. The fult- 
time staff was available to advise lacal and stale recreation agencies 
in tlie development of community based programs. And^of course, 
' with the program operating out of an urban park aetting, field 
interpreters and ra!;igers from other park? in the.region had the 
opportunity to gain iiisights into making their own programs more 
dynamic and accessible. While the Park Service became involved with 
the community, the community became involved with us. 

The book is designed to assist those interested in developing acces- 
sible programs in a variety of settings— parks, recreational areas, com-* 
tnunity centers, and other cultural and educational facilities.'By pro- 
. viding infornaation ot\ how (^e program— the CEW— was ci^ted, imple- 
mented, and evaluated, it is our hope that the body of ideas andf Hsting 
of resource^ proves both inspii^tional and useful, although it by no 
f means attempts to be comprehensive. — ^ 

The first' section of tke book should not be viewed asH set of 
theories on good programiming. It is ah account of methods tested in 
aft ongoing program and described by the people mo^t intimately 
asdtociated with the workshops. It contains both facts and interpreta- 
tions, not onfy 'describing each facet of the experience but giving the 
rationale for its conception. The information is gathered from a variety 
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of^pourees, some of which include: grant reports, outsHle evaluations, 
letters from children, schools, pajcents, and a vast collection of video 
and audio tapes as well as photographs. 

During tha pre-production phgse of this book, it was decided that 
fify percent of the material would be photographic and the other fifty 
pefcenfe text. In this y^y^, W6 felt that the narrative ofthe program's 
history and the. description of events would be b^anced with graplhics 

conveying visually the essence of ^hat w^s really-taking place— the 
sense of wond^liF and receptivity, JLhe energy, warmth, and involvement 
of (Wse individuals participating in the program. 

Al'its inception, the Workshop stressed the value of shared 
experiences in eliminating attitudinal barriers. JPi^grams come and go 
but meaningful experiences linger in the human heart and mind. This 
^is^true Especially for children. Early life experiences become the 
Jbuilding blocks in the formation of values and attitudes. 

.What the Workshop provided was an environment conducive to 



interaction, a place for relationships tJ^form, a place wherelhe word 
*^handicap" was de-niystified,- and a place to celebrate the creative 



^irit in us all. Most of the ideas and activities in the followmg pages 
can be adapted to any park resource— historical, natural, or cultural— 
- throughout the National Park Systq^n and modified to reflect the in- 
terest, interpretive resources, and facilities at the site; but this kjind of 
environment can be re-created anj^where and by anyone w|hio has the 
commitmen^^and energy to make it happen. Tfie resources are in you. 

/ * ^ 



Wendy Ross, Founder/Director 
Children's Experimental Workshop 
Glen Echo Park 
National Capital Parks. 
National Park Service 
Washington. D.C. 

August 1978 ' 
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The Site, th4 Id^q, the Hope 

Glow Kcho Park 18 on tho blof (s of t^ie Potomac 
Ilivo^, a IVw inilos'no! (liwe.st of Wa.shingt»<^n, 

Now part ol thol^ational l^u k l^yNtiMu, it 
is t he hlUlH' ot I lu» ( Mul(Jn»^'s l*;xj)eriju(MH al | 
Woi'kshoil an innovativ(» progr/in'^in ( he visual 
an(U)(^RTi n:^ng arts involving childn^V wit h 
yisil^rp^fy*^i^^^l ttJul learning (l|Jsabilit io^ a.^well 
asyhiTdron from a variety of ethnic baftjjk- ' 

'ronH972 to 1978. the (Uuldren's KxpiM i- 
niental Workshop has .successfully used the re- 
,soUrc(\s of the National I^ark Service ak^ng.^ 
with funding from (i^hor government agencies 
to provide an imprtH:eilented educational pro* 
gram for these spcH^ial j)opulation,s. The Work- 
shop is an import ant (^xample-of how t h(^ 
Nationj^l Park St^vice can work with oth^er fcnl- 
eral agencies, pm^ate organizations, and Aublic 
schools to ileveh)^ unusual, innovative, an(l 
exciting programs. \ 

(ilen Echo l^irk itself has a unique histmy — 
and a rt^levant oni^ considering its present uses. 
, The site was origiiudly t^st^blishecl in 1891 as 
the r);)rd ('hautauqua As.seihbly. whose fouiul- 
jors envisioned a cultural citadel overlooking 
the Potonuic. The Chautauqua Movement was 
a late nineteenth-century popularjcultural 
movement in the humanities and sciences. ^ 
enlivened by concerts, vaudeville ^^|^ows, and 
lectures. The movenuMit combined the flavors 
of the revival meeting with the country fair. Lu 
parts of the country, thj^ ("hautauqua Movement 
s'lill goes on. but at (den Kcho its hfe was brief. 

X - ^ ; 

Returning troiA^ ntJe on the Glen ^cho Park 
carousel (viewed from CEW facility) 
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In 1899, Glen Echo Park w^a transformed in- 
to an iimus^ent park. When the park dosed 

• in 1968. vigorbus community ef fotts led to the 
a^^ministration of the sito by th(^ National Park 
Service in 1971. 
.The Children's K>JperfJtnental Workshop had 

, its beginnings in 1972 when \Vendy Ross, a 
National Park rJervice employoe, started t# 
work at Glen Echo as a member of a smftll 
group challenged to transform the dilapidated 
penny arcades, Laugh 1 louse,'' Kiddieland^ and 
Hall of IV^irrors into a cultural and educational 
facility." Among the facilities would be spaces 
for artists* studios in which the artists coiild 

« both practice their art and give workshops for 
the general public. Glen F/cha Park would re- 
turn to its cultural past. Also, and hiost impor- 
tant for this book, Wendy and the Glen Echo 
staff decided that the Fellini-like setting would 

xt5e an ideal environment for a children's day 
/ camp in the performing and visual arts. 

^ In foritiulating the structure and content of 
the initial camp, which would serve eventui&lly 
as a springboard for the expansion of the pr»- 

' The amusement park bemg dismaotled. Potomac 
River in background (top left). ^ 

Carousel in restoration (top right). ^ 

Entrance to Glen Echo Cha^fitauqua in 189J 
middle left). 

RoTler coaster during the^heyday ofMhe amuse- 
ment park (middle right). 

A potter works as Glen Echo Park in one of the 
resident studios (bottom left). 

^ Typical Chautauqua Sunday in the Park Service 
p^.ogram for Glen Echo Park (bottpm right) 



gram to include visually and physically handi- 
. . capl)ed chiLflyren, Wepdy decided to focus on 
niulticultiiTal experiences united by a particu- 
lar theme^such as Rerrly Man and His Envir- 
onment. The'theme would be applied to all 
'workshops m dance, drama, music, batik, and 
.j)Ottery.,Glen^ho Park employ ee& an>d out- 
side artists selected for their expertise; ethnic 
diversity, and eiythueia^m woujbd teach in col- 
laboration so. eacln^^quld'ttndef stand what the 
^ other was doing in his or her^workghop. 



Th<9 Multicultural Arts Day Cami:^ 
Prologue to the Program ^ 
tor the Handloapped 

In early March, 1972, Wendy wrote to schools 
in Washington's inner City and nearby neigh- 
borhoods to/ind Children whq had no surpmer 
recreation program available to them' The^ 
scfiools wereigiyen a block of time in^ne jff the 
four two-week sessjions held during July and 
August and were responsible for selecting the 
students. Half of the spacer at/the (;amp, how- 
ever, were reserved for open registration on a 
first-come i>asis. with 6 small tuition f^elor ^ 
those who could afford ^o pay. That summer,^ 
two hundred children between the ages of eight 
and twelve representing a wide spectrum of 

/ethnic backgrounds, attend the first Chil- ^ 
dren's Experimental Workshop Multicultural 
Arts Day CiaVnp. 



Michael Auld, batik Instructor, with children from 
the Multicultural Arts Day Camp. , \ 



Zuni motif (below). 
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l^lannlr^g the Comp 

The |iasicphilo8opty of the planners was to , 
stimi^ate an<^^e>tpand the children's mlwrynL 
y:eati^'ity hy having them focusXhoif enorgil>s - 
on the perT6rmir)^nd yisual arts. The bamp 
wbuld ejicourage spontaneity and avoid a rigid^ 
ly structured pi^ogram mad^up^f isolated^ 
event s^that mal^e so many l^hilclrQn's cultural r 
experifences a series Qf pigeon-holed activities. 
However, the staff also recognij^;ed thtjt they 
needed to plan carefully sitUfitiQns that would 
allow Jtor spbnthneity ^cmdj^ at tKe'same time, 
provide an overall cohesivemess. ' 
^ . That fifst supHimer, a straff of four artists, . one 
recreation s|ieciaUst, an^l six volunteers met for 
two weeks prior to the opeihing' session to sjit 
specific guidelines and objectives for the ^mp. 
In their search for a principle that wqul(J in- 
tegrate the field trips and workshops, they^ 
came up with the thematic approach— an ap- 
proach that, though varied in particulars, 
would beco^ne the cornerstone of all CE W plan- 
ning. For.the first summer, the theme they , 
chose was th6 American Indian Heri^ge, (In 

> later summers, the unifying cultural therhes > 
Were: Early Man and His Ejnvironment; The 
Origin of Myths land Symbols; The Life. Charac- 
t^, and Imagery of Africari Cultures.) 

So that the theme would not be abstract or 
isolated within one particular art form, the chil- 
dren would learn the steps of a Zuni Sun Dance 
in the dance and music workshops and also 
apply the snake-like patterns of the Zuni dance 
as desigti motifs in the batik workshop. In the ' 
theater workshop, the children would drama- 
tize Indian creation myths and use tribal arti- 
facts as stimuli for imorovisation and mime. 



Further, they woul<\Mcorporate'Indian motifs 



jnto^welry, baskets, weavmgs,"^na sand 
^intings. % 

Planning Summer Camp Themes. 

^he pjanriere also c^ecidedithey would keep the 
workshops Snjall, with^ a maximum. of twelve, 
children per workshop at any ^ven time. The 

^oup as^jM^J|iole would rotate between four ^ 
workshop areaJ^ per day: thus a typical morn- 
ing might inchide an hour of folk dancing and 

'instrument makiTng, tlfit^ an hour and a half of 

*bat<K^jAfter lunch and^ecreatio'h break, 
the children ^^Pt^ld spend an bourx>f the after- 



' noon acting out myths atid folktales, and an 
hour and a^half making poUeVy. 

To maintain a high ratio between adults and 
chiklron, at U^ast one volunteer apprentice, and 

k in niahy cases two or more volunteer assistants, 
would work with each artisj.. The apprentices 
were to be chosen fr^m college sji^dents who 

. had had some experience working with children 
and thetissistftnts y^QUid bevselected^from high 
school student? in the area*. A three-day 
orientation program was planned so.that the 
volunteers could be acquainted with program 
objectives and work with staff in preparing 
materials for each workshop. Above all, the 
planners wanted to impress upon the volun- 

; t(iers that the workshops were designed to.en- 
CQurage positive apprdaches to the arts; that 
is, the children should be encouraged to enjoy 
the process of creating as much if not n^re 
than the results they achieved. There would be 
no academic evaluation of wlirft the clxildren 
crofted, no win or lose. The keynote \Vould be 
cooperation rather than competition, with staff 
members and children working as co-learners. 
In brief. Wendy and her planning group want- 
ed to avoid the strJ^cture of the traditional 
sumnjer camp. In thetfrts, everyone wins. 



Sotting the Maod 

.% ■ 

The special quality of the c6mp was obvious 
from tl^ejirst morning when th^ newJly arrived 
children met in Glen Echo's picnic are'a next* to 
the old bumper car pavilion. The childrwi were 
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QEW instruction In International dance. ZunI 
\AAoven sashes (below). 
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presented with namfe tag^^and gathered into 
groups. They were then led into the cavernous ^ 
space of the old Spanish BalU-oom where in 
past years elegput dancers swung to the music 
of the *'big bands." The campers formed a 
circle and passed around a knotted Vope; the 
circle became a snaji^e formation and the 
children— i^om such diverse cultures fi^s Burma, 
Guatemala. England. Vietnam. Kenya. Latin 
America, jand the United States— joined the 
spiralling dance. 

After the dfance. the children were separated 
into four groups and assigned a space on the 
floor. Once settled, they met Chjief Ppwhatan, ^ \ 
one of the volunteer apprentices, who. wore 
Native Anjierican dress and held a pipe, sym- 
bolic of p^ace and understanding. He wel- 
.comed everyone to the Tribal Council Com- 
municatjfng in word and sign language, he sum- 
moned ^e Creative Spii'its who dwelled in the 
four corners of the earth, explairiing that the 
four elfimeriits of nature— eart% air. fire, and 
water/— are necessary to all living things and 
shared by all people. 

These four elements corresponded to the four 
grQiips into which the children had been di- 
vided, as well as to the four art media on which 
the camp was based: earth was represented 
by pottery, fire by drama, water by batik, and 
air by dance and music. The purpose, of 
course, was to estabUsh for the children the 
relationship between the world around them 
and the art that interprets the world. ^ 

Each artist presented his or her art form by 
telling a story, reading a poem, or singing a 

- - 

Children and their parenta work together. Zuni 

pot (below). - . 
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song. For^xarnple, the leader of t^e Earth 
group, a pottery teacher, told her tale which 
began: In the oldeun times, long ago, the - 
Indian created pottery for storage of his crops, - 
particularly corn. He worked directly with the 
earth and modeled his vessels free-hand and 
then pi^ddled them into shape. To the Indifljn. 
all things have life, jincluding the spirits that 
dwellecl in his pots. In their games to this day, 
Indian children ilnagine they are eating from 
thO' vessels of their forefathers and hearing the 
voices of warriors and hunters of the past." 
In turn, the leaders of the Watcjr group ^tik), 
the Playm€d:es of the Air (dance aijld raUsic), 
and the Go< Idess of Fire (drama) stood to t6ll 
their storie 5. 

Chief Powhatan summed up thcvceremony: 
"These four powers of Creation must he shared 
to nourish our/circle . . . and each of you is an 
importdntpart of the Creation. Remombef 
that our Sacred Circle needs continual energy 
from all of you to keep it strong for the next 
two weeks." 

The opening ceremony established the inte- 
gration of the arts within the overall camp 
theme and set the mood of celebration and 
cooperatjpn. Eliach day— as the children worked 
in all th^ art Wnis— tKere would be something 
nejfv to experience and try, but the new would 
be linked with the old. 

On the final day of each camp session, at 
an International Festival attended by the 
children, th^eir famili^St and friends, Chief Pow- 
hatan reminded tihe children that **goodbyes" ^ 
did not break the circle of friendship established 



Children's parade during International Chlldren;s 
Festival. ZunI mask (|3elow). 

O ..J^. ^ ^ 
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Variety and integration of the mahy art forms 
characterize the Multicultural Arts Day Camp. 
These photographs iare of the International Chil 
dren's Festival which pulls together the three-week 
summer camp experfenc^ 
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the firdt day* On the contmry . the ending of 
the camp widened the cixtie by allowing others 
to share in it From the first to last day. then. 
Wendy and her staff continually demons tt^a tod 
to the children— in the games, the arts, and the 
• special events - an integrated view of t hem- 
selves and the world around them. 



Field Trips , 

The particular events of each day are aniply il- 
lustrated in the photographs as well a^iscussed 
further in Chapters Two and Foujvfiut here 
something further niightjie^frfa about the field 
trips v(luch begame-fjt^^ in the plan- 

ning of theT^EW program. Wednesdays of 
each week were designated as enrichment days. 
One morning, a National Park Service bus took 
the children to Wolf TrAp Farm Park in Virginia 
to attend the theater-in-the-woode program. 
In the afternoon, the children swam at a nearby 
pool. Another Wednesday, the children visited 
the Smithsonian Institution's Festiv&l of 
American Folk Life, where they saw Indian 
dances at the Native American Pavihon. Dur- 
ing another season, a visit to the African Art 
in Motion Exhibit at the National Gallery of 
Art served to enrich th*^ African theme. * 

Wendy planned the enrichment days well in 
advance of the program. She scouted local news- 
papers and monthly events magazines not only 
to discover upcoming exhibits and activities of 
interest to the^children but also to find those 
exhibits and activities that fit in with the chil- 
dren's work in the arts. 

When she contacted area museums and ^ 
parks, she would give convenient dates and let 
the facility know the number and ages of the 



children who would bo in the visiting group. 
This type of communication would become 
particularly important when physically handi- 
capped children wore later involved in the pro- 
gram. Accesmbility to buildings, hathr(K)ms, 
ami water fountains, as well as convenient 
parking arrangements, needed to be estab- 
lished well in advance of a visit, The firsjL 
summer s field trips, t here fpre. were a trying 
ground for discoveringtliematically useful and 
practically accessible local resources. Though 
at that time the larger program was not yet 
conceived, much of the first summer was. in ^ 
effect, a workshojp for the Director and th(^ 
artiste, a workshof^JErem which they drew the 
experiences for later developments. Perhaps 
'Hbe most important lesson for others wh^ wish 
to develop parallel pr(5gfmimis to start with 
well-focused goals easily achievable within the" 
resources available before striking out on 
more ambitious programs. That first year, 
to be sure, this lesson was forced" upon Wendy 
and the other planners by the small budgets 
available for staff, materials, and transporta- 
tion. But what they lacked in physical 
resources they compensated for by using 
existipg^resources imaginatively. 



Other Summers 

Each summer. Wendy searched for new artists 
to lead the workshops. In 1973, when the theme 
of the camp was American Indians, she hired 
Stephanie Koziski who had worked on Indian 
reservations and was able to teach Indian sand 
and earth color painting, jewelry making, bas- 
ketry, and weaving, 
rh 1974. when the summer camp*s theme was 
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African and West Indian Heritage, she hired 
Michael Auld, an art professor at Howard 
University, to tepph batik and tie dyeing that 
reflected his West Indian background m well 
as Hi^nowledge of African designs. She also 
hired Gregory Reynolds, a dancer and choreo 
grapher with Washington's Alvin Ailey Dance 
Troupe, who taught the dance workshop from 
a bUck perspective. 

Each summer, the permanent stal'f learned 
more about the need for flexibility in dealing 
with children, made contacts with other artists, 
and sharpened thmr administrative, artistic, 
and teaching skills. 

'Broadening Scope 

By 1974. Wendy was trying to find a way to 
keep the program operating year round, and to 
broaden the scppe of the workshops to include 
working with other special popolations. An 
opportunity came in February, 1974, when y 
Gra(;e Stephenson, who worked in the District 
of Columbia's school for the visually handicap- 
ped, telephoned the Park. 

Mrs. Stephenson was frustrated because the 
schopl's curriculum lacked an arts program 
and many of the students were in classes that 
provided a passive rather than active learning 
environment. The ohildi:dniraged fourteen 
throi/gh sixteen, need«l an outletior self- 
expression. Furthermore," she saidT^'^oy 
strongly need social contact and guidance in 
developing self-confidenciL" She first tele- 
phoned Glen Echo when she learned abeul its 



A blind child learning how clay feels. 



progrAm and asked the Children's Kxper- 
imental Workshop for help: 

Although neither fundfng nor stuff was avail- 
able, and only a limited amount of supplies 
was left ovofevXrom the summer camp, wit h the 
help of four teachers from the school. Wendy 
designed a pottery workshop for the blind that 
she could teach at Glc^ Echo P|>rk. The ten- 
week program, meetiJg once a week for three 
hours, would include fi6ld trips to National 
Parks such as t)xon Hill Children's Farm. 
Fifteen children with varying degrees of blind- 
ness Would participate in the program. 

W^Advlhad never worked with blind childnm, 
but she was determined not to teach with 
preconceptions based on the children's limita- 
tions. One evening while sitting at the potter's 
wheel, she closed 'her eyes and focused her 
energy on the sensation of the wheel, the 
' centrifugal force. She pressed inwaid towards 
'i vthe center and sensed how her fingers strug- 
gled^with the mass of moist clay. She squeezed 
the clay upward, then pushed it down again. 
?lhe needed only the sense of touch to begin 
each distinctive rhythmic movement. Clay was 
a natural medium that blind children coyjd use 
to explore their tactile senses and learn to 
build a tangible object. 

When the workshops began, she encouraged 
the children to explore the expressive possibili- 
ties of clay— at first through the relatively 
^ sample pinch-pot and coil techniques, then 
through the potter's wheel, and even through 
the process of glazing. The latter was a 
particularly challenging task, since she had to 
translate the concept of colof to the blind chil- 
dren by associating it with sound, imageiy, and 
texture. As one aid, siie told them the Navajo 
myth of creation, a tale that links color with ^ 
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taqifte sensations. Then the chil<iren discovc 
such linkageiB for themselves by feeling the 
powdery finish characteristic of a white glazed 
pot, the smoothness of a yellow pot, the raised 
surfaces of a blue pot, and the indentations of a 
black pot 

Later Wendy began to diversify the chil- 
dren's experiences. They took a trip to Oxon 
' Hill Children's Farm» a National Park nearby^ 
In Maryland; here the children could explor^ | 
their surroundings through touch, srnell. and ' 
sound. They walked down farm Icrnes where 
they could smelljllie farm animals as well us the 
pastures, silo, andbarns. They listened to a 
talk about how farmers care for their animals 
and crjops^ Afterward they felt the tools and 
machinery used in farni work. * 

Back at Glen Echo Park, special workshops 
reinforced this farm experience through stoi^-y 
telling and role playing, in which the children ^ 
were guided into dramatizations of the farm 
processes and animal care. In one group, each 
child acted out various functioijing parhe of a 
steam-powered threshing machine. In another, 
the horses were brushed, the cows milked, and 
the pigs fed. 

In the pottery workshop, much of the farm 
environment was recreated in tangible form— 
the children's efforts resulting in fanciful 
shapes of horses, pigs, and cows. Some of the 
children constructed barns and silos after pre- 
liminary exercises in shaping and forming the 
clay. Empty Xerox paper tubes were used to 
help the children understand the shajpe of silos. 
Cioncepts of roundness, squareness, smooth- * 
ness, ilnd texture were discussed while using 



"Llvlng^*iaHiae" with Living Stage. 



familiar objects. Because there were varifik^ 
degress of blindness, in many cases chil^jPSn 
assisted one another with their projects. » 

Living Stage Arrives 

The Director realizred she needed to provide 
the children with more varied ways of-elpres- 
sing themselves and contacted Bab Alexander, 
Director of Arena Stage's LivingN^Stage in 
Washington and invited his troupe to the Park 
for one session, with the class. The troupe 
had never worked with blind children but were 
Enthusiastic to try. 

Living Stage arrived an hour before the class 
and set up large blocks and structures in the 
workshops. A rug Was rolled out on the floor 
to define an open area. The troupe divided the 
class into two groups, assigned each child a 
partner, and started with a mirror-image- 
making game, 

One of the leaders called out, *'Make your 
eyes, ears, nose, and mouth angry. Freeze that 
angry face. Cast your body into an angry, 
snarling, growling piece of clay. Now each of 
you in turn feel your partijer s an^ger. Relax/' 

He continued the directions: **Make your 
face and body love. Let altthat anger leave 
you; feel it melting away from the top of your 
head down to your feet and through your toes. 
Feel loving, feel warmth. Freeze! " 

Most of the children eased in and out of tfte 
two emotions, some faster than others. One 
child had her arms crossed, gently swaying 
them back and fortl) as she simulated her love 
for an imaginary child, but another 
was having difficulty making that transitiqn. 
Noticing this, a teacher suggested that the 
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)^presslng emotions with the body (facing page). 

Students shape an instructor's features as they 
would clay (top). 

^ < 

little girl pretend that she was a piece of clay 
while the teacher sculpted her face. She begaj^ 
gently to massage the tension from the child 
forehead and rubbed the muscleq around her 



jaw and temples. As she traied a line around 
her mouth, the child smiled. 

Then it was the child's turn to be the artist. 
The teacher pla(^ed the little girl's hands on her 
face, and while she slowly progressed through 
the two emotions, the child noted the changes 
in tension around the woman's cheeks, eyes, 
nose, and njouth. Suddenly, the little "girl 
^squeaWd'^isi the woman smiled,'** Your nose is 
spreading!'' 

■■ ' . - ■ . . 



A Fotlbw-Up 

Such experijE^nces this one convinced Wendy 
that inventive U9«a of the arts could broaden 
handicapped cfijulren's perceptions of the 
world around them. 

A few months later, she went back to the 
school to talk with students and teachers in- 
volved in the Workshop to see if the exper- 
iences had carried over jnto the children's later 
activities. ' 

"The children were so Animated by the 
experience," said Grace Stephenson, "that 
they continually asked me when they would go 
l^ack to pottery class." 

Another teacher found the children to be as 
exploratory, as creative, and as interested as 
any other ^roup of children she had seen work- 
ing with clay. The principal of the school, 
Azalee Hai rison, had, attended several of the 
sessions? and felt she learned a great deal from 
her observation. Writing to Glen Echo, she 
said, "The exposure was a vital one. There were 
certainly mqirked feelings of self-confi(Jence 
and joy through creating. Several children, 
■"whose visual impairment caused problems in 
their ability to perform ta^ks, made* active' 
use of their residual vision during the work- 
shops. The sessions in clay and dramatics had 
provided the children with a context for a fuller 
inner language and additional channels for self- 
expression. They had more to talk about based 
oi^ a concrete experience. 

The Director felt that the success of the 
program was due to wise selections of strif f 



Blind woman participates in rhythm ancikdancing 
workshop (top left). 



/Und to basic appropriateness of tlie arts as a 
means for worjdng with exceptional children. 
Because we are all bom with the desire to 
express burselves, giving exceptional children 
a creative outlet that takes both their handi- 
Caps aud talents into account opens up a 
^s hitherto neglected world for them. 



A Year-Round Program 

Encouraged by this first successful program, 
the Director next planned a larger cultural 
enrichinent program for the fall- winter of 1974- 
75. This program in pottery and puppetry met 
twice a week for ten weeks and involved 
twenty-five children with learning disabilities 
from the Rock Terrace School in nearby 
Rockville, Maryland. 

The Director was assisted by two teachers 
' from the school/a technical coordinator, and 

• the Park's seven-member resident puppet ^ 
group, the Chautiauquateers. The tuition 
collected from*the summer program Was used 
to pay for additional supplies. 

By now, the Director had established some 

- basic objectives for the Children's Experi- 
mental Workshop. These would be the guiding 
principles for further experimentation. They 
were: 

-□To increase use of the National Parks/by 
ethnic minorities and other special popula- 
tion^ the blind, retarded, and physically 
'disabled; 

□To use the arts as a way of visualizing and 
animating a park's story; 

□ To make it possible for performing and / 
^ al artists to share their talents with pro- 
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grams held in the parks; 

□To test out a number of.art tedpiftiques as 
interpretive, tools for envirp^merlj&I awatWiess 
at selected National Park^ites; \|^ 

(. iTo eliminate negative attitudes which act 
as a barrier to working positively wil^h handi- 
capped individuals; ' ' 

□To enlarge parts of the program to involve 
handicapped individuals as members of the 
staff and art instructors; 

[ JTo offer recreation Vorkers interested in 
special populations a source book for ideas 
based on findings of a documented program. 



Further Funding Granted 

It became clear that such. ambitious airns could 
not be achieved without further support and 
the Director began to look outside the Park 
Service for funding. In late 1974, the Muscular . 
Dystrophy Association agreed to co-sponsor 
a request to get support for the Children's 
Experimental Workshop from the National 
Endowment of the Arts "Expansion Arts 
Division," 

Applications were made for a grant in Art 
Instruction and Training, and for the next 
three years> the Children's Experimental s 
Workshop rWived three ^ants for the ' 
handicapped'progrdms-and two grants for the 
multicultural summer camp. In aU cases, the 
funding from the National Endowment for the 
Arts was matched by National Park Service 
operjating funds, as well as in-kind contribu- 
tions from the schools in the fornj of buses, 
1, teachers, and consultation time. 

3-8^ > 



A Special Kind of Experiment 



Having solved the fiitxdmg problem, which 
assured that the Childroirs Experimental 
Workshop would have enough time and 
resources to experinjent, Ih^ Dirw.tor began in 
1975 to develop a comprehensive progrAiiLi in 
the visual and performing arts which would be 
different from what was available in the 
schools, opera^fmg on the premise that the 
National Park^^had more to offer than just \ 
land and buildings, partkrularlyior special 
populations like the handicapped. 

Art activities and supplementary field trips 
were developed with the assumptic^n that the 
children were to be the interprvteri^of their o^ 
field trip experience, and the workshops ^vere 
designed to engage each child in doing or 
acting out something" to reinforce his or her 
understanding of that experience. 

The content, of the workshops was influertbed 
by the varying disabilities of the children: 
sensory experiences were stressed whe^i 
working with the blind; manual dexterity, 
craftmanship, ancl coordination were stresjjed 
with the physically handitapped; social inter- , 
action was'stressed with the mentally retarded; 
particularly through drama and improvisation- 
al techniques, - , * > 

The artists were told to devise a ^quence 
of sixteen lesson plans which would both 
>?^timulate the children to develop skills in a 
:,particular medium and serve to reinforce what * 



Using the body as texture (right). 

Group session With the Blue Sky Puppet Theatre 
(facing page). 



The Children's Experimental Workshop stressed 
Independence in all projects (facing page). 

Instructor and child with muscular dystrophy 
making a pinch pot (top). 

Blind child cutting clay (middle). ^ 

Child with a congenital anomaly building a slab 
O (bottom). 

FRjC ^ . ^ 



they learned on the field trips to different 
parks. Always the artists were eru^ouraged to 
stress process, sensory awarenei^and group 
involvement in a non-judgrnental context 
The children were to re(ieiVe positive reinforce- 
nriont through re-creation of their experiences 
in a tangible way and through active partici- 
pation without the fear ^f not being able to 
conform to some arbitrary standard. 
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Year-Round Program at 
Glen Echo Begins' 

The first full-year program began in the fall of 
1975. It was divided into two ten-week 
sessions meeting twice^a week for three hours 
a day during school hours. In the first session, 
the staff included three National Park 
employees, two National Vark Service 
trainees, a resident puppeteer from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, three classroom teachers 
from the school, an intern in art therapy from 
George Washington University, and eight 
community volunteers. 

The first ten-week session was with studtints 
from i^harpe Health School in the District of 
Columbia, a special school for the physically 
disabled child ages nine to fourteen. Fifteen 




Sources of loxturo (top loft).' 

VoluntoofS woikinc) with tho cfvildron. 

C'hiUlion hav(» (»asv accoss to a rnoditloO picnic 
tabic (laciiiy payo)' 



children were enrolled in the pottery and 
puppetry work8hojps. 

In order to familiarize all those who would be 
involved in the prograrrt with the participant^ 
and facilities?, the Workshop staff met with the 
teachers, administrators, and students o4 
Sharpe Health School before beginning the on- 
''^'^ sessions. The school meetings also sorvoci 
ERJC means for observing the children in their 



classrooms, noting physical capabilities, poor 
interaction, and student-teacher relationships. 
The staff also conducted a clay workshop at 
the Sharpe Health School to allow the ^ 
instructor to evaluate the children's capacity 
to handle tl\e clay and enable the children to 
get to know Workshop staff. The siipple 
clay session offered the staff time to observe 
^ any special problems which might require 
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Joe PIpik assists a blind child in gla/ing a pot ' 
(facing page) 

Children glazing their own bisqued pdttory (top). 

physical modifications at the Glen F>ho site. 

The pottery workshop began Avith a 
Hftrnonatration to acquaint the chiidrt*frwith ^ 
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clay. The demonstration included: a discus- 
sion of the origins of clay» a wedging sessron. 
and examples of how to make a pinch pot 
and coils. Texturing possibiHties^were also 
introduced to the children who saw they could 
use shells, rubber stamps^ burlap» elbows, 
fingers, grasses and weeds, stones, sticks, 
almost anything to create a texture for their 
pots. 
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Making a "g^stur^ pot" — self-portrait in clay. 

One child's final creation (top right). 

Celebrating final-workshop day. Wind chlnne pro- 
ject In foreground (facing page). 

By the third week each child received 
personal instructions in throwing and center- 



ing on the wheel. During the fourth week, 
the staff and children developed a circus theme 
jSmd the creation of a space conducive to circus 
innages. Each child had a specific task in 
creating the environment. Children worked • 
with balloons, mural paintings of circus 
figures, and hung crepe paper streamers and 
garlands. 

The fifth week included an introduction to 



the clay-firing process. The children learned 
how to load the kiln for bisajieiiig and glaze 
firings and made clay beadjowolry and belts. 

The sixth week coincided with Chi istmas and 
the workshop spent both weekdays decorating 
a tree and wrapping clay items as gifts. 
From the seventh week until the end of the 
workshojp, the children developed several clay 
t^j'f^iects. They created chiming wind bells 



which involved using a variety of materials 
in ingenious ways. They also mpd^gesture 
pots. Each child selected a buddy and one 
child made^he gesture while th^other created 
the mood in clay: happy, sad, pensive, funny, 
goofy^ snobby, and surprised. 

For the final dayi the children planned and 
gave a craft fair at the Park for their families 
and friends. 



1 

Living-Stage Returns 

While the pottery workshop worked well with 
the children of Shnrpe Henltlf School, the staff 
felt that the puppetry workshop was too 
- sedentary and decided a (h ama group could 
f^timulate more body mftvetnent. 'I'herefore. for 
the stipend ten-week Session, this time with 
Holly Park, a school for the handicapped in 
Maryland, Living Stage returned to Glen Echo. 

The l^roupe conducted a day-long workshop 
for the staff and teachers. This Was 
necessitry becaiise o{ tkeJiighly developed 
routines o|!-the dramq tn>ape and th^ troupO s 
defim^e ta famiticirtze eVeryone with^mprovi- 
satuS^al techniques. Also aft^ each day s 
srfi3sioniviththe cljildren, the members of 
Ijiviri^l^ita^e and the staff of the ('hildren\s 
I^pferiraental Workshop cohAicted a critiqvie 
pi what had transj^ired during the day, ^ 

As a result of thfe continuing collaboration 
with Living Stage. |.he Glen Ecj^o staff noticed 
a significant difference between the two 
sessions. The Holly Park sessions became 
much more creative in body movement. The - V 
Living Stage troupe mt^mbers guided the chil- 
dbreri into liviijg sculptures, improvisational 
scene*! characterizations, and a new awarewess 
of their bodies, all of which was incorj^oraTOd 
into the clay sessions- ' ' 
f The collaboration t)etween the tVvo art forms— 
pottery and theater techoiques— forged a union 
in the use of common themes such as the . 
*'Oi;igin of Clay /' This theme was animated fey 
Living Stage through a port)>tiyal of the tightly 
^a^ked earth, opening and churning, and final-' 
nly becoming soft and pliableclay. The next 
logipal step was for the children to go right^ 
to the clay tables to experience clay ^ 
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Acting out the **orlgm of clay" (facincj pago) 
A child becomes a piece of clay (top). 
Everyone \worklng with clay (right). 



themselves. ^ 

In another session the children became clay 
themselves, being shaped and textured by a 
''potter/' The clay ses&iotis were all process- 
rather than prckluct- oriented although many 
pieces were turned out in the workshop, 
ranging from pinch pots to fanciful animals. 

The Living^ Stage troupe conducted sessions 
-^-h Thursday and encouraged participation 
ER^C veryone, even visitors, in Wder to rilintain 
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the character and flavor of make-believe, 
throughout the session. The troupe, in return, 
took an active part in the 1\iesday (\lay work- 
shops, learning the twhniques aloxig with 
everyone else. 

Due to the large number of participating 
adults, each child had a partner who worked 
with him or her as a friendly co-learner, thus 
eliminating the authoritarian teacher- 
student'type of relationship. 

-The principal of Holly Park School later 
Would tell the Dir^tor "that the children 
seemed to learn instinctively without a defini- 
tive need for the tradition^jl teacher directing 
every phase/* Another Hotly Park classroom 
teacher commented that she had never before 
felt\such a sense of freedom with children in 
a teaching situation. 

The program's last session became a party 
' after the children finished their clay beads, 
strung them to wear, and joined Living Stage - 
in a rousing musical jam session. After a 
look at videotapes of their sessionaisome of • 
which the children filmed), the class went out 
to the merry-go-round for a farewell ride l:rt?fore 
boarding the Buses for home. 

The staff visited the school several weeks * 
later to deliver the finished pottery and to 
participate in a final evaluation a^ssion with 
the administrators and staff of HotlyT^ark. 
1'his gavp another opportunity for contact with 
the children and also to observe the carry- 
over into the school of workshop activities. 



A group of children improvising a scene with a 
memboV of Living Stage (facing page). 



Making music on an African drtjm (right). 
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New Year at Children's \ 

Experimental Workshop > 

The fall wintt^t program of 1976-1977 began 
dgain with the Sharpe Health School, another ,^ 
fifteen children working with Living Stage in 
drama on Tuesday, and pottery sessions on 
Thursday. This workshop also lasted ten weeks. 

An important addition to the Workshop wbnp 
volunteers like Joe Pipik who, like most of tlw 
talented people who worked with the children, 
had hoard from follow arbists about the 
Children's Experimental Workshop and came 
tp help. 

Joe was so enthusiastic about what he was 
doing that he would hitchhike out to the school 
and take the bus back to Glen F^cho, just to play 
music for the children on the long ride and 
to establish contact with the children. 

The second ten-week session, this time with 
Holly Park School, involved a new group, the 
Blue Sky Puppet Theatre, as the Director 
continued to experiment with new activities. 
The Blue Sky I^uppet Theatre is a two-i^^jen^eyr 
performing arts troupe. During these worl? \ 
shops, the children constructed hand and rod ^ 
puppets and learned to use a sewing machine. 
They created costumed historical figures— like 
Clara Barton with a large Red Cross symbol; 
General Robert E. Lee carrying a flag; a tpddy 
bear depicting Theodore Roosevelt with f^r . 
large eyes. In the weeks that followed, the 
group of children created and refined original 



Children rehearsing their puppet skits (facing page). 
Rehearsing with the rod puppet he made himself 




(left). 
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scripts, then performed two Original puppet 
sho\\fe using themes drawn from their field 
trips. 

By itow the Children's Kxperimental Work- 
shop had attracted attention from tho nu^dia. 
A local TV station filmed the "Day in the Life i 
of One Handicapped Child" at ^*len Echo. ^ / 
Several newspaper articles appeared in the / 
Washington Post and other local newspapers. 
Ai ticles abbut the Wodc»JK)p were featured in 
Parks arid Recreation, the Vficialf)ublication ^ 
of the National Recreatiojj^ and Parks Associa- 
tion, and in the inaugural issues of National 
Handcraftsman. 

The Director was also contacted by several 
groupn across the country to lead workshops 
and, beginning in 1975, the Children ^ Exper- 
imental Workshop was invited to participate 
in the annual conventions of the President's 
Committee on Empk)yment of the Handicapped. 



In 1077, the Director of the Children's Ex- 
perimental Workshop served as a panel mem- 
ber of the National Endowment's Arts and 
Advisory Task Kor^e to the First White nous(* 
Conference on llvindicappcul Imlividunls. 



Final Year of the Children's 
Experimental Workshop 

During the fall winter program of 1977 1978, 
the Children's Experimental Workshop intro 
duced a numf)er of further innovations. Wendy 
was able to find a professional weaver with 
cerebral palsy, Laureen Summers, to teach th^ 
workshop in weaving. And, instead of culmifi- 
ating each session with an international festi- 
val as with the Multicultural Arts Day (^ani)>. 
they held a pupi)et theater produc tion at Croat 
Falls, Virginia, a National Park which had ^n 
accessible theater. Though the form of the 
final event might change, the intentioVi was to 
pull together all the children's activities so they 
might share their experiences with parents and 
friends. 

These final two sessions in 1977-1978 of the 
Children's Kxperimental Workshop were 
structured around an historical theme that 
closely integrated the field trips to the Lee 
Mansion with the creative activities in the 
workshops themselves. This close integration 
of the visits to a park site and the Workshop* 
activities focused the entire program and was 



Hand puppet made by a child (top^left). 

Child developing a skit with a puppet of Clara 
Barton (facing page). 



another good example of how National Parka 
can be succe.ssfuUy used for daasroom 
activities. 

The Childreti's Experimental Workshop con 
eluded its program in April, The 
Workshop h%s been extensively documented 
through videotapes, photographs, color slidos 
tape recordings, as well as this present 
publication. iHiormation packets have also 



been developed for use by arts councils, schools, 
and groups and organizations involved with 
the handicapped. The Workshop staff has also 
cataloged over 200 slides to be used in audio- 
visual presenta^Jions. 

The Children's Experimental Workshop is an 
example of how the National Parks can be 
successfully used folf^ the benefit (Mspecial 
populations, such as children with visual, 




physical, and learning diaabilities. a» well as 
children from a variety of ethnic backgrounds. 

It proved that the National Parks are more 
than buildings and land, and that with imagi- 
naUon» effort, and cooperation, the Parks have a 
rich potential for learning as well as recreation, 
In such settings, there is na handicap of the 
spirit, no matter what one's physical capacities 
or cultural background. 
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Paronts. frioruls. toacfiors. ami ctiildron at final 
puppot porforrnanco at Groat Falli^. Va. (lacing 
page) 

CEW childron perforin (top). 

CEW childron at Groat Falls Park. Va. (next page) 
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a day at glen echo 




Introduction 



In planning for a series of consoc utivo ten-woek 
interpretivo arts workshops for children with 
nniltiple physical handicaps, the staff sel(H (s 
thre(^ or four park sit(^s for the field trips. Thi^ 
sites sel(H'ted offer different dinKMisions for a 
learning experience. Some sites are tjlie homes 
of historic persons, others may represent a way 
of life typical of a given place at a particular 
time in ourp^^st. 8till others offer a natural 
context where the childi en (^an (*xperienc(* the 
sights and sounds of nature unobsti iicted hy 
man made physical barriers. 

The staff does some preparation on sitt^ 
before tho program begins. The CEW ai^tists 
work closely with interprettM's and rangers 
from each of the parks in order to choose the 
**raw material" for developing themes and 
activities in the art workshops. Staff visits 
to these sites also enable everyone directly 
iiivolved in the program to see both accessible 
and inaccessible features at the sites and to 
prepare alternative program strategies. We 
have foinul that this procesj^has residted in 
both ingenious and innovative planning, 

Ik^fore the Visit is made, tln^ children are 
acquainted with the theme of each site through 
story telUng accompanied by slides, films, and 
demonstrations. For example, in preparation 
for a field trip to the C&t) Canal. Klwood Wine- 
holtj a park'ranger. came ix) tht* worlcshop and 
showed the children a modern film about 
the Canal and an old-time film depicting the life 
ahmg the Canal in jthe early 1 9()()\s. His 



, Arrlvinc] atlho Robert F I oo Monuuial 




presentation was followed by discussion, 
animated by a working model of a typical canal 
lock Qach child manipulated. This kind of 
interchange made the actpal visit to the Canal 
ipore meaningful for the children. 

In the following chapter, we have put 
together a composite of what might be a 
typical series of activities occurring durirfffone 
day in the Children '.s FJxperimental Workshop 
program. In both word? and pictures, olir 
intentiofi is to give a sense of both the flow 
of events and a more precise feel for the inte- 
gration of the art workshop with a visit to a 
particular park sitfe. 



On this day. the visit is to the historic Arling- 
ton House, Robert E. Lee Memorial in Virginia. 

In additiQjsi. this section describes how those 
mon^ents of any day which could become 
tedious or mechanical— such as moving the 



Arlington House staff mombor assists ch\k\ up to 
tho front portico. 

Park interpreters in ante-bellum poriod dress 
show the mansion to the children who will later 
develop art projects from the visit (facing page). 

CEW volunteer assists on tho tour. 



children from on© place to another— can them- 
selves be made a lively portion of the overall 
program experience. 

Morning 

The children, teachers, and staff of the 
Children's ExpeHmental Workshop moot 
at artooa! elementary school and rido out 
together to Arlington. VirglTWa. site of the 
Robert E. Lee MomoriaL During the bus ride, 
Michael Cotter and Joe Pipik of the Blue Sky 
Puppet Theatre lead the group in songs of the 
Civil. War period. 

The bus pulls up to the front portico of the 
Mansion and park interpjfetors in nineteenth- 
century costumes lead the children through the 
--first floor rooms of the house, serve them cider 
and give them herbs and flower sackets as gifts 
to take home. The guides focus their discus- 
sion of the Mansion on the everyday life of 
children duf ing the ante bellum period while 
the workshop staff members point out such 
artifacts as saltware crocks, rag rugs, looms, . 
and spinning wheels, all the while encouraging 
the children not only to become fully aware of 
their surroundings but to relate their new 
experiences back to the slide program 
presented prior to the field trip. Though the 
second floor of the Mansion is inaccessible for 
those children who are in wheelchairs, a lively 
discussion and exchange continues. 

During th^eld trip, workshop instructors 
are reinforcing plans for the children to apply 
their new experierice to workshop activities: 
in the weaving workshop the children will create 
patterns inspired by the quilt patterns they saw 
'"^O^ B Mansion; in the pottery workshop^ they 
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.will construct candlesticks, goblets, and pitch- 
ers based on some of the Mansion artifacts; 
while in the puppetry workshops the children 
will create historical figures associated with the 
Mansion and perform an original script using 
themes related to the field trip. 

The.childlren return to Glen Echo. While 
they are taken off the bus— a slow process, 
since the wheelchairs mjust be individually 
hft^d down— Michael and Joe entertain them 
with more songs. They sing to each child by 
name, and soon the childi:en join thorn in the 
choruses. 

Then the children arrange themselves , 
around picnic tables for lunch. Though some 
might corisider 1 1:30 early for lurtch, the 
Workshop tries to match- the daily schedule 
of the children's school day; also the early 
lunch allows two and a half hours for follow-up 
art workshops. 




doiti9 With M0 f o OI«n loho 

■#* .■ 

Come with m« to Qlen Eoho 

Ev^ryl^od^ wKp wants to 9^ ' ( , 

Way wrth play and llvlna Sta^a i 

Hava toma tujx tM»fora waV^ throM9h> 
Eat lunoh thara bafora W(» i«fi^ 

QianE^Hipif 

Qar l^n^Mta o.ut tty >ri^*^t9^^^^^ 

^'?'^.in!iylJjtiMy5*tw*lM^ 

. Maka « play iip bafor^ waTM^^nt' 

Maoloif^iiaandmuiO 

Atdlaniohofi ^ 

\Nmiov0k6tn: - ■ • ■ : ^''^i^m 
Wayhe> Nancy, Uackle,'8taole, Pawn, tory, ; 

Susan, Qlorlaj^inclBf'lan: ■ -.. '^''p-m't:^^ 

'■''^'^^^^'■^^^^^^ 



BacK to Glen Echo Park after a visil to Arlington 
House (top left). 

Actress from Living Stage entertains children 
(luring lunch (near rjght). 

Child sincis (hirirui lunch at CFW (far right). 
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Afternoon 



After lunch, Gloria Foin begins a clay 
domonstration. This is tho firsi sossion 
involving rhiy with tho children, and she wants 
to introduce them to day, and also obnerve 
**what they can achieve with their hands. 
Gloria wants to teach the thret^ basic hand- 
building techniques, slab, coil, and pinch, so 
that the children will have a usable skill whim 
the workshop is^over. "1 start with simple 
ex(M cises first to find out what the children 
can do with their hands/' ^' 

There are twenty-one children in the work- 
shop, all of them suffering from some serious 
handicap. The majority of the children have 
cerebral palsy, but others are afflicted with 
paraplegia, tumors, con>jenital anomalies, 
spinal bifids, sickle cell anemia, and 
rheumatoid arthritis. ^Mostof the children 
have at least some manual dexterity, but a 
few have severe motdr handicaps. Two of the 
young girls have the use of only one hand, 
while others have arms and hands that are 
spastic, weak, and misshapen. Half of the 
children are in wheelchairs. 

Yet their is no sense.of helplessness about 
these children. They are not apathetic around 
the tables^and when given a baUof clay, they 
immediately begin to pound, pull, and roll the 
clay into slabs, following (iloria's instructions. 

The teachers, aides, and volunteers help 
the children. But the help isi more in the wdy of 
encouragement and praise than performance of 
the work for them. An adult might steady a 
lapbqard or hold a piece of clay that is being^ 

Interpreting the visit iir clay. .. ' ' 



pulled and pounded, but the final piece 
belQngs to the child so he or she can have pride 
in that ownership. AIbo the teachers thenj- 
solves begin to work on their own day pieces . 
and soon tK«;ire are both ^ owinips and children 
working and fcaj^ing together around the long 
tables. As one tlacher said: "The great 
thing about this project ia that so httle help 
is needed. The process and the product both 
belong to the children." 
The clay workshop lasts onejiour. Then the 



pieces are stored away until next weejc and the 
table tops cleaned for the puppet ry class. 
Michael and Joe. who have bwn working witlv 
t he children diu ing tlu^ clay workshop, sot up 
their material. 



While JQO PIpik sings, tho (:hildren clovolop thoir 
projects based on Iho visit to Arlington House 
Among the projBA.:ts are candlesticks, goblets, and 
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Michael groups the children in pairs and lets 
them sew their puppets on the sewing machine 
Qne child handles the soft furry material- 
selected so that the children could develop 
affection for the puppet - while the other child 
works the pedal. White the children inv work 
ing, the instructors provide constant feedback 
in order to vaUdate the worth of the children *s 
creative efforts. ^ 

After about an hour; the puppetry workshop 
moves into a new phase. Now Michael and Joe 



will supplement the tactile experience of sew- 
*\ng puppets with music related thematicnlly 
to t^TUSi figures created by the children. They 



C'hildron are* involveui with all [)(iar»orv i)\ pup|^(M»y • 
design, cx)nstru(;lion. script wrilincj. and.rnounlinc) 
small (jroup showi; (facing ^pago) 

Children and volunteer develop skit on thb 
War., 




Iwgin by teachinfj: a now song, "Whon> Havo All 
the Floworfj Gono," a song selected becausO it 
relates to the Civil War theme. After having 
the children and ad\ilts practice it several 
times, the children are then j^eparattnl into 
gronps so that they and the adult s can devt^lop 
skits relating to the ( -ivii War. 

As usual there is a good deal of noise in the 
room. The children are free tp talk and sing 
and wander ari^und. Only when one of the 
teachers needs attention does thc^gioup pause 



for a monuHit. "The only reason it works," 
explained Suzanne (uirdon, aT) evaluator of one 
session. **is that the children clearly love the 
activities. Kveryone is having a good time 
and working f()g(4her as if ( hoy liad boon doing 

ocono One ot a sKil , * 

A disabled child can easily work his puppet al. 
tiiohod to his wheelchair ((aciny page) 




from ^ 

Th# Sky PUpp0t Th#af r« 

D«Mrtptlon: 

i^^HtHn 9n»tiQur if MMfit tn wHIoh t||t ftudtntt 

tongt dfiillno with Pwk r«l«t»ii tMbi*6t m«tt«r. 
Ob|»otly«a and QQ«l9: 

1. Hiiv* th« Wtiidfot* bfOQifif ^ In tht 
lirtlfftio pfoatit $p ^,^«tl9,fi,#boMt th t 

2. <||vt pfrtontl ftfnfoi^«m«nt to lndiv(<9u«lt 
Ihrouph thil>lirtigtlc%xpfrt#no»?^^^ - 

9. Rxtffid and fxplorf tht artlttlo horiijpnt ot th« 
handlbtpptxi •tud«nt. 

4, Qrf 4|t« « PQ»itlyt •,n;io|l,9Q|dj^peri,f nq^ f^r 
thtiiiidiciVbipth ti4t0h<i|up1l rfitiioriifhipt 
«nd pMpU/pMppiit ffiiiil^^ o4iSy 
tht :p»pp#|lHkiliil^t^^^ 
o«uit thf pMpptt lt)tdomtt.t M*o%nc^^^ 
th»e1ilid*tipe^i'«6n<(ilty). ^ • * 

StttlQnloflO 

1. Inirddtiotfon €)|th* pupptts iihd th« oon- 

B, Ttaohin^ |K^f llYod: 
1 . lntroduQtibn^iiiiV<i^^^ Inttiitlonl and •xp«bta*" 
' ilont for tjbtf r<^r^ 
■ ^'trtttdaimi^Oalilih^ w:^' 
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it all their lives." 

One group of four children and a volunteer 
develop a plaj)^ about two brothers, sons of Mrs. 
Cufltis. who enVl up fighting on different sides 

Creating and pre>r>enliruj rjkils with the pup()Ots of 
the Blue Sky Puppet .Theatre (lacuig page) 

LauroGM Summers, a professional weaver with 
cerebral palsy, assists a child on his weaving 
profoct 



in the Civil War, and qbout their family friend, 
Dr. J., who fixes them up when they are 
wounded on the battlefield. The brothers go 
home together with their mother and Dr. J., 
and vow never to fight again, let alone on 1^ 
opposite sides of a war. 

Once the children and their volunteer have 
decided on the story, they work/{)ut Hnes for 
each one of them to say. the volunteer leader 
making sure that all the children have parts 
in the skit. 



After t|u3 plays are practiced^ Laureon 
Summers, a professional weaver of great skill 
vrho has cerebral palsy, lielps the children wor k 
with naturally dyed yarns on twelve inch fi anii^ 
looyns built out of four long w(H)d(}n sticks con 

. Child begins weaving projoct oTTfiis own (faciru} 
page). 

J^r.hWd shows Michnol Cr^ttor his pmgross 



structed into^ frame, Fkit sticks with holes at 
the endy are used to weave the yarns. This 
type of loom has boon selected because it sim- 
plifies weavitijL? to a loop process and allows Uh» 
chilA^n to UM(* sev(M"al strains of yarn at onc(* 
while having Ix^tter control over ( he materud. 
In line with the efforts of th(?ir previous worW 
shops in pottery and puppetry, the children 
employ desif^n motifs rejated to the colonial 
quilt patternflf they vit^wed earlier in the day 
at the Lee Mansion. - \ 



Finally » the group comes together again as 
Joe Pipik plays his guitar^ and both children 
and adults begin to dancm|'rhe children in 
wheelchairs are pulled inu) the large circle 
i}{ dancers. By the end of the dance everyone 
is laughing, singing, and applauding. 

The children are ready to leave for the day. 
The process takes as long as ten minutes as 
the wheelchairs must be lifted again onto the 
bus, but Michael and Joe sustain thtfhappy 
mood by continuous songs, cheers, and waves 
of farewell. The bus Maves Glen Kcho Park 
with both children and staff enthusiastically 
commenting on the day's events hnd looking 
forward to anqther day at the Children's 
Experimervtal Workshop. 



Joe Pipik leads the sing-alony 

The end of a busy day at CEW (facing page) 





JheCEW Spa 




Easy access into Iho Worksliop was ttiroiicjh a 
, lovyl ontryway arid A door 42\ wide. Tho filmic 
<w tciblos wore niodiliod and riiado accessible 

children in whtjolchairs by eliminating the seat 
bench on one side arid extending the working 
^^face area to provide ct 2' long overhang on ea 
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Tho Childrorrs Expof irT)onl^\l WorKsfiop ^Ct^ a 
l)fightly coloroci and well lit 38' x 38' work atoa, 
very conciucivo to croative activity. Set out on the 
.tables arc batik cloths created by the ahlldron. 
The nnureU (background), designGcl by Michael Auld, 
depicts fable characters from ^nansi, an African 
folktale. . " • 



Pottery created l)y ttu^ chiTdren lines the shelves 
which were ciesiqlied to t)e <iC(:ossit)l9 to tfie 
children (next f)age).. , ^ 
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Introduction 

/Fho following intorviow with Jennihn NoLsoii of 
Jiivijig Stago forusw on tin* posilivo oxpiM i 
= enci)s el one in.striictor ih-the (MuWt»n's Kx{>eri' 
nieul»ul Worksliop. When Living Stage began 
working with CE W, members of the staff at- 
tended A special series of suniljiier training work- 
shops at Arena Stage during the evening to 
learn iirtprovifiatiynal toehniques whidi they 
could apply to thi^ir work wit h the childi cMi. 
Jennifer Nelso^i taught these training sessions, 

Though her spe<Mfic techniques will be helpful 
to those who are cither c|evi)loping:or already 
engaged in programs for special population^, 
oven more valuables aw thf^ insights w(> gain from 
her about the enthusiasm and eonunitment 
arts can bring to such programs. 

Worker/« jn the\irts, unlike those in the aca- 
demic disciplines, are often ipore flexible in 
drawing upon other disciplines for ideas and 
materials— as, for example, in Jennifer's use of 
body sculptiirans a technique for draiuatie ex- 
pression. The key to the artists' success with 
the children is that their art is a means for self 
expression. Jennifer is simply a typical exam- 
ple of all the others who worked for the program. 
Children, of course, need many tools to survive 
physically and spiritually, but certainly the 
ability to express themselves iy a variety of 
ways is not th^^ least of these tools. 

The enthusiasm Jennifer comn\unic atOs here 
was as much a part olf the Children's Experi- 
mental Workshop experience as the arts and the 
field trips we have described. 

Jonoifor Nelson (second from Iho right) loads 
group Improvisation. 
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The Interview 

Question: ^mnifer, how did you become in- 
volt>ed with handicapped children/ 

Jei>nifer Nelson: I Ve bwn working with handi- 
capped children for five or six years. I 
came to working with the children with a 
much more political and experiential at- 
titude than that aSvSOi iatod with conven- 
tional thwiter training. What wo arc trying 
to do at Living Stage is put tools in th(^ 
hands of all people, tools tiiat will let ( hem 
express themselves. / ' 

We make a very sophisticated level of, 
improvisation simple, so that it can be 
done by anyone, whether he or she has arms 
or legs, voices or noses, or whatever else 
that most humati beings have. 

What were sonie of the highlights fa/ryou 
at the Children's Experimental Workshop? 

Well, I was working with this little girl who 
couldn't move at all. She couldn't speak, 
and she had to be braced in lEi wheelchair. 
She just sat there, but she was obviously 
very bright Her face was incredible, with 
large, beautiful eyes. 

At first we had been led to believe she 
had no motor control at all because she was 
never taken out of her chair. Hut we took 
her out and just k^t her move around the 
rug. Soon we discovered that she was nudly 
a dancer. Somewhere inside her that\s 
what she really wanted to do. She could 
get up on her knees, and in spite of the 
fact that she didn't have sophisticated 
%^vement. she could move and expresT? ' 
her fetilings, express what was going on 
within her body. 



The first time that happened, we were 
overwhelmed. And she Wouldn't even feini 
herself; she coiddn't even chi^w She had to 
have somebody put ihfi food^l|^ lu^r mouth 
and work her jaw so she could piasticnte 
(^nough to swallow the food, i^iil hIw was 
just phenomenal. • 

There w^re many of those tvpes of ex- 
periences. Mostly, the kids were not.nearly 
that handicapped in terms of their phys- 
ical disnbinti(^s, but they wx^re all in situa- 
tions in which the teachers had labeled 
them as having a certain abihty. What 
the teachers would tell us was based on 
what they thought the kids could do. 

But in almost every situation we found 
that they coukl do a hundred limes more, 
and in areas that the school teachers were 
just completely ignorant ofi And because 
they were'Schji^ol teachers, they^were deal- 
ing with a certain kind of behavior and 
looking for a certain kind of result. So 
they i^oYo astounded, too, after going 
through their anxietiep about whether the 
kids would get hurt iH over-emotional, out 
of control, and all these things thai don't 
mea n a ny t hing i n t he c oiitex t o( d oi ng 
something creative. In expressing, you 
can't really go overboard. You may be 
very emotional, hut who's going to say 
you're too emotional? ^ 

WTtiiltypespf drarriatics did yoMtowith 
the (^hiMp^ ^ ^ W - 

We had five exercises th^it are fairly sim- 
ple. What we do as teachers in the Living 
Stage Workshop is set up a cextaih form 
and structure. bu,t within that structure, 
people are free to do pretty much what- 



ever thoy^ant, so thaCVin oiio exorcise 
there are as many differ\iit results as there* 
aro peoples in ( he world. \ 

What I do as a teach(»r In mok at (hf» 
(4uld and s(m* what h(» or sh(» is doing. ( hvn 
piok up on that , and Ihou just htMght(Mi 
theoxperienre. But I don't try to nudc(» it 
into something else. If one person fM doinjf 
it (me way, fine. But that dcwsn t mean 
that tht* person sitt in^ next to him has to 
h(* doing it th(» same way. or at t h(» same 
time, or getting tlu» same thing out of it. 

Okay, how do you bc^in the exercises^ 

One of the main things t hat we do is i he 
(*xerrise seidptures. which involve t hroW 
ing the hody into posit ions without think 
ing ahout it . Throwing t.h(» f)ody into titi(»s 
or words for feeUngs. For exampk\ if the - 
titb is *'love," then instantly everybody^ 
just throw.s .the body without thinking, 
without thinking what they 're going to do, 
and then fr(*e/jng howt^ver th(\y (Mid up. 
That's the sculpture* of love! 

Then aftcM' they make it, whik^ it\s fro- 
zen, they learnTrom what they see. and 
learn from what they've created. It is not 
a [^r(Kess of thinking what dws one look 
like, but what does love look like. They let 
.their bodies respond from the subcon- 
scious, hear the title, and let the body 
respond. 

Once they'* re there, then the teacht^r^ 
roie is to tune the sculptures into what 
they are saying in that sculpture, with the 
understanding that thatS not everything 
they feel about love, (f the title is love and 
the child makes something that is seetn- 
ingly grotesque, it is still love; it's some- 



thing that has tculo with love. It doesn't 
have to be all that th(» child knows about 
lovtv It doinsn^t have* to la* what t lu* figurt* 
says tomorrow, or five* minntcvsfrom now; 
but just iiitliat siH'ond, t lu»figu!(» is sonu* 
thing about^ love*. 

We work a lot wit h sculptur(?s when \. 
working with handicapped children. We 
make sculptures with faces. We let them 
know that th(\v (*an (»xp!'(»HS as mudi as 
anybody who is not. handi(^app(»d. W(» can 
do it with their fac(\ or with a lace and one 
arm, or a lac^^ and one h)<)t. What(»V(M' we*r(* 
doing, We are doing it jupt as fully as pecv 
pie who have all their ( apacit i(\s Hi\d can 
t hrow t homselves around t he roon\ and 
(lane(» off t.h(» walls. * 



Q: Ihxviio vou .vc/cc/ (he litlvsi^ 

<J N; Titles come from asking what is in\portant 
to the children. Things L^jat happen to 
them love or hate. Things they would 
lik(^ to do somet hing about in the* world; 
things t hat- g(»t thenxlowti. . 

A leader calls out tluv title and (W(»ryb(Hly 
makes a face .sculpture. You' cftn do a lot 
of different things with fa(?e sculptures. 
jUhidpeople can work in two'^s. One person 
makes the sculptureraiUi the partner feel9 
wl^t the sculptor has made, and thet\ 
theyHaikx^ibout what they feel. 

lloiv ({() you deride lehat fides fo use^^ 

JN: It depends upon the day and on tl>e way 
the kids seeia Is it a sum\y day? Or do 
you think th(» children want to do some- 
thing on thcMr own? This is particularly 
true with handicappcHl kfds. Th(\y have a 
k)t of anger and frustration about wanting 
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Through irnpfovisalional tectiniciu^^'^i, Liviny Stage 
actors and CEW slatt (Ororia Foin, bollonr^lrip) 
work with Um children to (^xprtKSS nniotions 
(facing pago). * ^ 

Living Stag(^ )oins OF^W staff and cl^ilduMi to ' ]S' 
uxplor(» ()ror.('.ss<'s ih t Lij/ 
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to do e thing thenxselvea and not being 
allowed to because the adults ground them 
have a tendency to want to supply every- 
thing for theni. 

We often work with schools, so the titles 
may be things like schog|, teacl;iers, etc. 
The title, the subject, is always presented 
as objectively possible so that the kjds 
can respond in their own way. Rome people* 
\vjilHove th^ir teachers and some people 
hate their teachets. There's enough room 
for all those different emotions to come out. 

And then, the children draw upon ex- 
periences with parents, sisters, and broth- 
ers. Beihg loved, which is a major force in 
children's lives, and being in loye, or not 
being able to say you love; being afraid 
to say you're in love, or how you feel 
when the pergon that you love the most 
isn't in love with you, ot how you feel when 
the person you love the most is in love 
with you. Those sorts X)f emotions. And sex. 

Many adults are not aware that kids * 
worry about war. poverty, and starvation. 
\ , Kids raised in our television ago know an 
enormous amount of stuff that's not their 
own personal experience, and they have 
very strong feelings abou t it. I t*a |ust 
that nobody ever asks them what they 
think. Or if they express themselves on 
those things, they 're not taken seriously 
a lot of times, so they learn not to express 
those feelings on their own. I3ut if you ask 
them to put out those feejings» it is amaz- 
ing the kinds of things tHatcome out. 

Q: So you give the children a title, or a subject^ 
V- and you let them ac t it ou t ? 

HO / JN: That's right. The only rule in the whole 

er|c . 
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process is^hat you cannot hb wrong, and 
that nobody can say, no, no,. no, that's 
not right. Whatever you've got is right 
because you're just getting it out of your 
own interpretati()i\. 

Q: Wha t are some of the other exercises ? 

N: You work wRh feelings dii^eCtly. The work- 
shop leader doesn't define them spe/Mf 
ically. She or he just says, find your ugliest 
feelings. Again, there's no judgnr^^nt. It 
doesn't have to be anybody else's feeling, 
just yours. It doesn't ha-ve to be what 
you'll be tomorrow, or what you were yes- 
terday, just whatever you are at this mo- 
ment. 

, And you let those feelings come onto ^ 
youi* face so that they transform your face 
into the mask of the devil that lives inside' 
of you. And the second step, afteir that's ^ 
going, is to fihd the sound of that devil 
mask, the sound of those ugly feeUhgs, 
and you make the sound that's right fpmk^ 
the frozen mask on your face. 

The tliird step would be to let that feeling 
go through your whole body so that your 
whole body is transformed iiito the devil 
that Uves inside of you. So now you're 
the devil frorrt head to foot. ' 

The next step would be who are yout Ave 
you going to become a character who looks 
exactly like your devil without changing 
anything that you have— the $ame face as 
yoVir devil, the same body as your devil, and 
the same voice as that devil soil^id? There's 
a lot of different things you can do with 
that. You can set it up that you become a. 
characti>r who Uves on the eart h I'ight now; 
a character that you make up and not 



somebody who you know. You can't 
come your mot her or your toarhor, but 
.soinelKKiy who you make up who UK)ks Uke 
this ami whosoundH hko (his, aiul then 
. you start talking. 

Now. instead ol just making the pure 
sound of the devil, you start spofiking 
words, and doing whatever this devU 
character is doing. The final step--after 
y^ou discover tht^ character you are is to 
find out where t h(* character hv(vs. You go 
to the place where he lives, and you fall 
asleep, and you leJL the character have a - 
dream. . ' 

The images l>egin to come, whatever they 
are. 1 1 dmvsn' t havt^ to make any sensc^ at 
all. And you sljould have ihusic. Music }ust 
lets things happen, and images arc added 
that wouldn't exist otherw^i^e. You can 
help stimulate the dream bj^ the type of 
mu.«Ti<; that you play. You can play night- 
* mare music or lyrical music; it doesn't 
matter ^ * • . 

After the dream, the exercise is oV(m-. At 
- * ' what^n^er sUigeyou end it, after getting the 
character, yOti can share the character with 
the group. 

Q: What arv other cxrrviscs in the sqrne vein/ 

JN:- Well, voice painting. We find that einoti(,)ns 
are cut off hex ause nobmly wants to lu^ar. 
We say: don't do that, don't ttilk too much, 
don't cry, d6n*t laugh too loud. 
We try to let children express themselves 
• with their voices. We tell them to close * 
their eyes for a second and imagine one 
sound. Imagine what color it is. Then open 
your eyes aiid paint thQ^oonn with the color 
of your voice. And airrv-it: You re going to 



jiaint tlie wall pun)k\ and then with sound, 
and staying where yx>u are, you're going 
to paint its 

Atul you can xise all colors, us(* polka 
dots, paint plaids and stripes. Paint the 
room into a nutgnificent nmlti colored 
environment with just your voice. Or paint 
a pwson. And the person has to react and 
f(H^l the coloi s with which you're hitting 
hini or her. Show what it feels like lo be 
pain( <Hi purpk^ or black. 

Aiu)ther one of the exercises that is an 
extension of voice painting is called ' Con- 
ductors." You have one person who is 
going to be the conductor pick a theme: We 
^tml with the conductor , saying som(^thing 
like: 1 am going to inake an orcluvstra on 
the theme of Nightmares. The (;tlHM i)eople 
are the orchestra. They have the ojHion of 
either teUing wha^t sounds'they are going 
to make, or the conductor can tell them 
to niake a certain sound, lik(^ baba. baba, 
bnba. Then the conductor conduTts the 
whole group. 

In a Nightmare there may be qualifiers 
of anger and fear and confusion, and you 
know almost anything can be there, but 
we really try to give.them the understand- 
ing that, particularly in the creative workl, 
you can't be wr(>ng about things that are 
coming out of your own feelings. It mejjins 
what it means to you. 

Hole important is tAusic in your lAving 
Staffe Workshop^ " 

It is very important with handicapped 
children, and we use it frequently in our ' 
work. We can do our work without music, 
but the addition of live mu^^ic opens up a 



whole new dimension, ^ * ' Y 

•One of the nicest things that happel^ 
at the-Children's Experimental Workshop ^ 
was when one of the groupvS wrote a song 
with the help of Joe IMpik who fixk hack 
ani3 forth qn the bus with the children. 
They made up the son^ coming Qut to the 
Workshop and sang itlor us, and1t just 
knocked us-mit . • 

The shxgle mogt important elejnhtbnt in ^ 
the improvijsation is that it is a niutual 
process. The children have to seeihatNve 
are taking chances and falling dowo^mo- 
• times, and not getting it right, and getting ' 
^mad, - » 

^ou show them: Here I'm thirty yr^ars \ 
olcfecLstill likte to get down on the floor 
and crawl around and scream and make 
up son^s^ond dfthces. The only limits are 
your own imaginations* 

Q: Whal sor^ ofphysio(}l environment do you 
create for Living Staffe? . ^ 

: The company has a set of boxes, tliree-foot 
cubes. They are collapsible so we can take . 
them any when;;e. There is one flat surface 
' we can stand o)S, or sit on, and they are 
^ open, so we can get inside them, rftake 
feunneis, or stack them on each other. There ^ 
are also four little boxes. One side is closed* 
and the 6ther open so that we can set 
them upside down. And^here are two big 
triangles that are solid Jpn four gides and 
also open, sd we can gett inside. 

And we have a lot of Kffta Some of them 
represent different occupatiStms, but 
mostly they are character hats, but not 
necessarily anything specific, like the chef 
hat I use when T m a cook. We buy them 



at second hand stores, or find them almost 
anyjyhere. We haA^^e over fifty hats. They 
are not precious >so that nobody roally 
cares what happens to thtnn. ^ 

Wo also have i)ioce8 of material. (^>lori>d 
< materials that are different lengths and 
different widths. They can beoonmrugs or 
hang from the cfeihng; they also^^ptjijie 
doors or costumes. 
^ JJ^he company has a Musical Director 
\ \ who travels ^ilh a little electric piano. 
The Musical Director doesn't just play 
inujiic; she, becomes one of the players, a 
part of everylhing that is going on. People 
can talk to her artd they can also play the 
piano. We have a lot of nice things happen 
with the piano. Some kids are just fas- 
cinated by music, and when the music 
starts, they can't take their eyef) off the 
piapo; they watch her fingers ^nd want to 
^ know how she i)\oes it. We also have per^ 
cussion instruments that the kids use, 
Congo drums, that^soft of thing. 

Q; What happens then is that you create an 
environment and let the children direct 
themselves in whatever drama they want, 
keyinathe music andyotX^fown responses 
into^Ufkere the children want to go. Is that 
about rightfx . — " 

J N: Yes, but it is ni)t random play. We set uff 
aplace, an environment. For example, a 
garag^. A place where people come^nd get 
their cars fixed. \ 

We say over here is the l^siness office, ^ 
and over, there is theqctiial garage, and 
back here is the kitchen. We usually «et it 
^ up before the children g^re involved. I might 



say that I'm the manager of the garage, 
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,but we don't nefe«e?arily choose all tho 
power pOsitiontJ, We.just create the activ- 
ity/.Anothor persftn from tho company 
might be a woman vsnth four flat t ires. x 
Then everyone pick.s who they want to \Si\ 
Tljoy are not restricted to that character, 
but in the bejfinfiing, it \b i^ec^swary f<^r 
^ them to have a free rein with th^ charact<^r. 
Then we' let everything begin. 

Some of the kids are in the kitchyn, 
others are working on the car, more ill ( ho 
business office. The group leader keeps 
stimulating the play, part of which is just 
/ listening to the kids and picking up on 
them. « • 

Maybe somet)f thetn have established 
that a space ship has come int0 the garagt\ 
but the leader doesn't stop Ihe action. 
^ He or she goes inio the ^|tcheh and says, 
this is really weird, but a space ship has 
come in. What happens^ is ma tj? very body 
gets on the space ship and the environment 
changes, and off they go to the place 
where the space ship is going. 

Or maybe just two get in the space ship, 
and they go off alone; they have their little 
adventurp, and then come b^ck» or they 
don't come back. ^ 

What we start with is something specific, 
but. we are open enfligh to lei^new things 
happert and completely change Xo what the 
^Ohergy of the situation requires. 

We have found that when choosing the 
environment it is important that it be real 
aftd le^d to actiop. Kids right away relate 
to some object and an environment that 
they know, and it sets them in motion. 1 
am thinking of a waiting r<K)m of a hospital, 
ftJr exal^ple, as a bad selection because 



everyone is sitting around passively. But 
if you select thi"? operating room of a hos- 
pitxil, then you hAve action. ^ 

Mos(*^children when th(\y are lit tie play 
very cr\?a(ively. They are always making 
up people. Hut as they,gt>t into school, 
they get narrowed aud the games get re- 
stricted and pretty soon the pli^y becomes 
holding. Children know this and -they, Xoo» 
become l)ored. What we do is get them, 
bac^ to playing creatively again. 

Som(>times in the itiiddle of a gamt^ we'll 
have them stop and write a pwm, or draw 
a pictOre. They don't do anything with it 
necessarily, but we want them to nx^ogniTH^ 
they are in the process of crtiating works 
of art. It iti tht> procesg, not tlae result, 
that we're aftef. Write « p<H>m about what / 
you feel, put it on the bulletin l>oard, and 
en right back into what you aw doing, 
e make this i^appen continuously. No 
beginnings or endings, It^is all together. It 
is all alive. 
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Introduction 

OiUifefoUowing paff«jryou willflfhci a series of, 
ai^rojecte developed for the Multicultural Arta 
Day Camp and for the workshops with handi- 
\ capped children. Though they re^rpseint only a 
fraction oftbte projects u^, we mclyde them 
"^ere both to ilK|8tratb the Variety of/irts th^ " 
cAn be integrated around a theme a'hd to/give . 
those who may wish to startjfeimilar programs 
some exercises upon which 6Key cari"build. 

Jh'or the most part, 6ll the projects .cNSn be 
done with inexpensive, easily available mate- 
rials, some of which th« children can gather in 
park sites. Weakness in a child^ hands or arms 
caused by physical handicaps such as arthritis, 
muscular dystrophy, or cerebral palsy should 
not exclude him from participating in any of the. 
. projects below. The instructor, however, should 
M deiRonstwte all the stepilin each project before 
%;he children begin on tlheir own. 
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Gloria Feirt, who joined the Park Service in ' , 
15i7ft, became the Assistant Director of the 
Children's Experimental Workshop in 1977 and# 
Eaught the pottery workshops. She used shnple 
clay building projects '*botli to give the children 
a skill they could take away from the workshop 
and as a way for them to express themselves. 
Clay is non-thi^tening, jBasy to hapidle, and the 
artistic results are almost immediate, 

Gloria also used the clay a^ a way of discover-^ 
ing early in a workshop what each child was 
capable of ^loing independently, We could see, 
for example; which children would need full- 
time attention by an aide and which children had 
<^ifficultywith motor coordination/' , 

Almost any child can do the following exer- 
cises which Gloria used irfthe \Vo?4j:shops. We 
were fortunate WhavG k kiln available so th^it 
thq staff could alsb introduce the cliildreii to both' 
the process c^f firing greenware (dried clay - 
pieces) into bi^tjue and jg^azing ( apply ittgpow- 
delred glass to bis^e .objects and refiringf). In ' 
the f6llowing Qx^eircis^s, how^ver^ we focus on 
the process df hmaking the.objeci^s. FoPthose*^ 
who do not have ^ kiln; there are directions . 
for making baker's clay with which th^i^inch 
pot, candle holder, small coil pot» medallions, 
and beads can be made. 



Gloria Fei 
(top). 



g with a chilcf on a clay project 
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Preporation for Pottery^ Projects: The Wedging Mtual 
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All clay must be kneaded or wedged beforei* can 
be used to make a pot. Working the cjay into^n 
even consistency disperses the hard lumps qnd 
expels air from the clay. Any air trapped in the 
clay expands during firing and causes the clay to 
cracker 6xplode. 

Children with handicaps especially enjoy v\fedg- 
Ing, however, the Instructor should makfe a work 
surface beforehahd by placing a large piece of 
canvas over q taW^ and staplingjthe edges down. 
If necessary, the Instructor can makd a work 
space for a child in a wheelchair by covering a 
board with canvas. 



1 
2 



Instructor cut»a 1" (1 pound) slab of clay 
and gives Jt to each child. ^ 

Ipstructor creates a sequence'of rhythnns 
by clapping her hands andstomping her 
feet. The children are asked to join in. 





I 



The children are then asked to slap and 
squeeze the clay with their hands or knead / 
It like bread dough on the canvas-coverect 
table. A 



4 
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Many of the childfen. pound at clay and 
deTnonstrale a ventlng of various energies. 
In any ca$d, the clay gets wedgfed. ' 

Begin a prpject. 



Wrap a paper towel around a cardb6ard JL Make a bottom from the remafning clay and 

tube; then wrap the clay around the tubing. ' W - joir>to the tube, smoothing seam with your 
Bj9 sure the textured side Is facing oUt. frng^rs. 

Smooth seam. v • • • 
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Squeeze 1 pound of clay Into a tennis ball 
size arid roll in hands until compfetely 
smooth. ^ 



Pre^s the ttmmb of one hand into the clay 
ball. With the fingers of the same hand 
hold and s^queez6 the ball of clay while you 
rotate the claV ball with your other hand' 
Hold the clay ball slightly slde\Amy8 during, 
the operation. 



W6rk from the bottom of the ball upwards, 
squeezing In a contlnuoue, spiralling move- 
ment untlHhe walls of.the pot ate about Va " 
tTiick. ) ' " 



/ 




t Roll 1 pound of clay into a ball, then cut O Hold the half-ball loosely in the palm of the 

• the baIMn half with a wire. " ^ hand dnd begin to push l|ie thumb of the 

other hand into the center of thel)all to form 
a hole (for the candle). 



7 Attach one end of the strip to the tjase and Q 
the other ertd to the lip of the holder. " 




Jheck the size of the hole with a rolled up 
piece of paper towel approxinnately the size 



of a candle. 
Dry for 3-4 days and bisque fire, 
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Flatten pound of clay to make the tjas^ 
of tfie pot. Place the base on a lazy susan 
which has been covered with a paper towel. 



Shape more clay Into a snake like "strip from 
7" to 10" long. 

'^Ith the palms of your hands, roll tfie clay 
Into an even round 9trip. 



Coil thettrip around thV,eclge of the base: 
"gently pTncti tt\e edges togettier to form a 
seam. ^ 

Roll out more strips and continue to build 
the pQt. As each coll Is adcied, gently pinch 
each co^l to the one l?elow to form a* seam. 

Let the child build as .high as he or she 
desires. 



Wrap^trlng around a stick and pat the out 
side of the pot for a t^xturpd effect. 



Addifloniahd^s \ylth Clay Wind Chimes 





Using the same materials as In the previous eiter- 
cises. Wendy Ross created a series of free-form 
exercises using clay. Two of these exercises which 
invoke other^rt forms are described below. 
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Though fun for any child, this exercise was pWtlc- 
ularly effective with blind children since they could 
hear thejr creations. 

^ Have the child draw at least 3 different shapes 
up to 4*' long on two-ply lllushration board and cut 
out the shapes. (When working with blind children, 
the shapes should b^ pre-cut and passed around * 
for the children to feel and choose from.) Then 
havQ.the children roU out a slab of clay Va'' thick 
and. using the shapes as a pattern, cut out the 
chimes with a dull knife. Put a small hole in an 
edge,.dryand bisque fire. At a later date, place 
before each child a 2' long stick or 2' of Va " dowel, 
string, a selection of beads, shells, feathers, weeds, 
cloth or leather strips, and their bisqued chimes. 




The children are asked to attach 3 pieces of string 
of similar lengths to the stick and to string the 
objects to create a collage. Finally, the child at* 
taches alchlme to each string. 

The final object can be a wall hanging, or If sus 
pended from a single string, a wind harp. 



OMtMra Pots 





This exercise was prodbctlve with children who 
had learning disabilities. 



Prepare 2-3 clay balls the size of an orange 
for each child. (Note: The children could 
prepare their own but the exercise goes 
more smoothly If the balls are ready.) 

Have each child choose a partner from the 
'group. 



The partner l8 a "gesturer" who names and 
oreatea a mood (happy, sad, pensive, funny, 
goofy, snobby, surprised, etc.) and holds It 
as a model would. 

The other child Is a ''sculptor" who has ten 
minutes to injprc^ss on the clay ball his or 
her Interpretation of the mood that the mod- 
el Is expressing. . 

After the sculptor shapes two or three moods 
the model has created, they exchange roles. 



Inedible Baker's Clay 



If you do not have a kiln available, most of the exer 
cises previously discussed caVi be done with baker's 
clay. 



Place In a bowl and thoroughly mix the materials 
wlftLypur hands. Add small amounts of water If the 
dough^ too stiff to handle. Knead the dough on a 
board forabput 5 minutes. 

Make your object as If using clay. 

When the project Is completed, bake the object 
on a cookie sheet <n a preheated oven (350 degrees) 
for at least one hour— longer If the object Is thick. 
When an Inserted toothpick comes out clean, the 
piece Is done. Remove from the cookie sheet with 
a spatula and cool on a rack. When the object Is . 
completely cool, you can decorate It. To preserve 
the object, spray It with clear fixative. 

-Do not double or halve the Ingredients. 

-Use the dough within four hours or It will be- 
come too dry. 

-^Donof e9t! 



1^4 
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Puppets \ 

Michael Cotter and his Blue Sky I\ippet Com- 
pany taught the childretvJbow to make their 
own puppets with which they could develop and 
•present iShort dramatic sketches. Children with 
multiple handicaps can make these puppets, 
giving them ft sense of accomplishment and ^- 
lowing them to ej^ercise their imagination in 
the process. In both projects, the plywood slat 
or dowel glued to the puppets can be inserted 
into the arm rest section oi their wheelchairs, 
enabling children with weak muscle coordination 
to fully participate in the puppet shows. 
The following are Michael Cottar's how-to 
^' directions for making sock ^d cartoon puppets. 



Michael Cotter and children talk oven their show 
(right). 

Act 1, Scene 1 (bottom). 



Cartoon/Moving Hand Rod-Puppet 





1 

2 



The Instructor pre-cuts profile of the hands 
and a front bust (head and tor^o) oUj^mat 
board. Prepare enough for the entire cTass. 

The Instructor assembles a scrap bin of . 
assorted materials. 



The children search through the scrap bin 
for nnaterlals to use as cqptunnes or features. 
They decorate puppet face, hands, and 
body. , 




Thechlldren make the arm by cuttf 
piece of scrap material 12-16" long. 

With assistance, the children glue oife end 
of the cloth apm to the torso and thg other 
end to the cardboard profile of the 
Use the clothespin as a clgmp to sec 
glued area. A hot glue gun will cut the drying 
tfme. 

Glue the dowel on the cardboard hand. 



Glue the slat to the torso. 



8 




Afterihe children have (Completed their puppets, 
divide them Into groupVof not more than 4 to pre- 
pare skits. 



1 
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Cut off toe half of 80C4< and stuff with scraps 
or cotton. With masking tape, tape sock 
head onto pole. 



2'' by 10" cardboard acts as shoulders. 
Staple cardboard to itself around the po(p 
and glue and/or staple cardboard to pole. 



story Telling \ 



Stacey Marckwald developed this exercise as 
part of her Creative Dtamatics Workshop 
in Multicultural Arts Day Camp. She based 
her material on the theme used throughout 
the sujppimer: Early Man ahd His Environment. 

For children, dramati</play is a natural vital 
function. It aUpws for the creation of rituals and 
pageants, ^'magical ceremqijiies/' surrounding 
momentous occasional. In dramatic play children 
have rehearsed some of the most crucial rites 
of passage— marriage, death, one's first day at 
school— in order to master that future reality. 
Rehearsal makes the travel into Unknown 
Worlds less perilous. The creative leader sup- 
ports this imagining, gently guic^ing the dimen- 
sions of the drama so that no one is excluded. . 
The following is an account of one such passage 
into the Unknown— a naming ceremony (and 
story-telling session). 



This was enacted successfully by many proupa of 
Children. No props or special effects are needed. 

The leader acts as the Chief of the Mohave tribe, 
explaining with great solemnity that a child Is not 
off icIaHy named untjl (8)he Is thirteen. At that time 
Vne child Is led by his father to a spot some distance 
from his tribe and there glvem his grandfather's 
knife hnd some water. Using his thirteen years of 
training to secure food and shelter, the" young Indian 
^8 expected to remain alone in the woods, some* 
timaa for three days, until retrieved by his parent. 
DuHng this time the child will hear his true name 
whispered by the Great Spirit— \vho will apeak 
perhaps In the form of a bird, the^lnd, the stream. 
A chfid must have great courage and must learn to 
listen to the sounds of (he ^^reat Mystery. 



The leader paints a verbal picture of the forest, 
of the many sources o^ sounds that will surround 
the child. Examples are given of the names of 
Great Chiefs of the pastyRed Dciwn. Laughing 
Brook, etc. The chlldreff are then led one by one to 
their spot In the foresJr(l.eM the classroom, or out- 
side, In clement weatner). There each is told to 
Imaging his vigil and \o listen for the Great Spirit's 
message. As she hands each child the Imaginary 
knife and water pouch, the leader may speak an 
Indian blessing. In 10 minutes the children are led 
back to the Sacred Tribal Circle, one by one. The 
Chief begins. (S)he describes his name-finding time, 
many moons ago. how the mystery of 4ils name was 
revealed. Each child then tells the story of how he 
learned the secret of his true name, (With enthusi- 
astic reception, very special stories emerge.) This 
name-story-sharing Is followed by a feast of cele- 
bration. The child Is referred to by his '*given" 
name for the rest of the workshop. 




Stacey fvlarckwald In a story^telllng workshop. 



Weaving 

In the last year of the Children's Ejcporimentfjl 
Workshop, Laureen Summers, a professional 
weaver with cerebral palsy, tuught wtuivinjf at 
the workshop. 

Laureen took a one-foot square loom and, 
using thkk pieces of fiber, triple^strand yarn, 
and other natiu-al materials, taught the children 
weaving, 

**It is important," said Laureen, **for handi- 
capped children to have some way to express 
themselves, and weaving is one way. They are 
conditioned into thinking that because they are 
handicapped, they cannot create, and that is 
just not true/* 

She used simple weaving techniques, which 
allowed for mistakes, land materials that could 
be easily handled. by children with muscular 
and motor disorders. 




t 



The Instructor should prepare the Iboms by 
s ^ nailing 4 pieces of pine together. If you 
can nnlter the edges, thd loom w|ll be . 
. , strorlger and squarer. The corrugated fas- 
teners can be driven Into corners to 
strengthen the loom. 

Set the finishing nails apart on the out- 
^ side of 2 parallel sides. Note: Let the chll- 
dren do as much as they can of th6 following: 



Prepare the loom forweavlng.Tle the string 
to an end nail and loop under two nails on 
the opposite side. Continue lo6ping until 
all the nails have been used. You should 
end on the opposite side from which you 
began. Knpt the string securely to the last , 
halL The string should be taut throughout 
the frame. You can place masking tape on 
the strings where they rest on the frame In 
order to hold them evenly apart as you ^ 
weave. 
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Either by hand or with a tongue-depressor 
needle, push the yarn (or other material) 
through the shed. Note: If the hole In the 
tongue depressor Is made large enough, 
more than on6 piece of yarn can be woven 
at once, lessening the \jme of the project. 



r 
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After you push the first strand(s) of yarn 
throi|gh,pull off the needle, turn the flat 
stick down, and use It to pull the first row 
of yam to the base of the loom. 

i Knot the end of the yarato one string of 
the warp. 



1 3 7 
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Pull out the flat stick and reinsert It through 
the strings but the opp^lte way you did 
the first tinne. 



10 



Repeat the operation until the warp is tilled 
to within 3 Inches of the top. Pull out shed 
stick.' 
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Cut the warp strings at one end and knot 
them to each other. Simply slip the other 
end off- 



12 



Insert dowel either through one or both ends. 



For this exercise, we recommend that bulky mate- 
rial be used. The project will not take gs long for 
the child to connpilete. Remember that the material 
used need not be yarn only but coulc) be strips of 
cloth, carpeting, strips ol leather, feathers, cat^ 
tails, or whatever you can find in your environment. 
The child can weave more than one type of mate- 
rial Into the design. When the material is placed In 
the warp, It should r>ot be pull6d tight so that the 
final weaving wllltiave a heavy texture. 



Bern 

Michael Auld created the following workshop 
material on batik for tho Multicultural Arts 
Day Cait^p, The process is more difficult than 
in most of tho exercis^^s presented here, hut the 
results are ojwiting and the difficulty should 
not deter yon frOm attempting batik wi t^iall 
children; despite handicaps . 

There are basically five methods of dyeing 
cloth: dipping (includihg tie and dye); stamping 
(the Ashanti " Adinkira" cloth is made with / 
stamps cut from African gourds); stenciling; 
drawing ondoth; and resi&t dyeing (batik). Tra- 
ditionally, batik ts done with cassava (manio) 
or f)ee8Wax as a ^iop out medium. With beeswax, 
tne desi^ is almost as strong on the front as 
on the back side of the cotton material. In this 
lesson, the student becomes acquainted with 
the old practice of dyeing clotji but uses the 
short-cut wax methods. - 

SyjnboUsm is the vehicle for African philo- 
^sophy and artistic expressioii. Most motifs have 
specific names or express i proverb or idea. It f 
is, therefore, valuable to incorporate traditional 
designs in African-oriented art forms and ex- 
periences, for it is through such imitation that 
one 'becomes familiar with ways to interpret a 
culture throuf^h art. ' ^ 



ichael Auld with a child's batik 
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Melt equal amounts of paraffin and beeswax ^ 
In double boiler. This combination Is nol 
as brittle as pure paraffin and will produce 
a finer crackled effect. 

Prepare dyes according to the directions 
on the box and stir In 1 teaspoon of salt per 
gallon (the salt fixes the dye to the cloth). 
Cool. Note: Dark colors show up better in 
the cloth In crackled areas. 
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Draw a design on a sheet of paper (news- 
print). 

Outline the drawing with dark magic marker 
for better visibility through the cloth. 




Dip the IJanting needje into the melted 
wax and scoop up a supply. 

Tilt the needle back so that the wax does 
not run out of the spout rapidly. You can 
regulate thOxflow of wax by tilting the nee- 
dle slowly backwards to reduce the flow, 
or forward to Increase the flow. 



Slowly tilt the tjantlnofieedle forward and 
trace the outline of your design on the cloth. 
Make sure the wax penetrates the cloth. If 
\he wa/ appears to bd transparent, It to pen- 
etrating the cloth. If the wax appeafte to be 
turrilng white. It Is not penetrating. When , 
the wax dbes not penetrate, empty the 
contents of the needle Into the pot and dip 
up a new batch of hot wax. Note: Once the 
hot wax has fallen on the cloth. It cannot 
be removed^ Just Incorporate youj 'nnls- 
take'* Into the design. If the wax does not 
penetrate the cloth on one side, turn the 
cloth over and retrace the faulty areas on 
the back side. Perfect penetration Is neces- 



sary so that the dyes will not bleed from 
one area to the next. 



Paint dyes within the areas you have en- 
closed with wax. 
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^ Q Allow the dyes 16 dry 

11 

12 



Paint hot wax over the entire area of the 
cloth. ' 

Let the wax cool until the surface Is com- 
fortable^to touch. 



13 
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Let the children crumble the cloth In their 
hands, creating the traditional crackled 
batik surface. > 

y . 

Dip the cracked cloth into a bath of cold 
dye. 

Dry the gloth thoroughly on a clothesline. 
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Place the cloth on no less than four sheets 
of newspaper. Then place 4wo sheets of 
newspaper on top of cloth. Preps an Iron 
(low setting only)-over the new^^aper and 
continue doing so until the top sheets are 
saturated with wax. Change the newspaper 
sheets until no more melted wax appears. 
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Earth Color Painting 

The following is not so much an art exercise 
as it Js a way of using natural materials to give 
children a sense that the artist can find the 
wher^withall for expression in other places 
than a store> Stephanie Koziski developed 
this Axercisei for the Multicultural Arts Day 

American Indians made their own paints by 
heating 9 mixture of powdered or ground-up 
earth colors and crushed berries with animal 
fat. The paint was applied to hides, cave walls, 
and cliff faces (piotographs: paintings on rock), 
and to parte of the body. For brushes, they ' 
used twigs (yucca stalKs in the Southwest) 
chewed to make bristles or their fingers. • " 
\ You oan find earth colors wherever the topsoil 
has eroded away exposing clay in reds, golds, 
whites, purples, and grays. 



pather various earth colors (plastic bags 
are handy), and If you have time, dry them. 

Crumble clays Into a powder and place In 
cups or a paint tray. . ^ 

Add a sufficient amount of Elmer's glue 
for a doughy consistency when mixed with 
the^. 

If you wish to create the consistency of a 
water color, add an equal amount of water 
to thin the mixture. If you wish a thick, 
tempera-like p^lnt, add less water. Try vari- 
ous combinations until yp^strlke on one 
that suits your needs. 



You can apply the paint to tWack construc- 
tion paper, tagboard, or poster board so 
tbat the colors are hIghllgKled, 

Earth colors can be added to acrylic and 
oil paints for painting on canvas and other 
hard backs. 

The children can paint symbols and stick figures 
that tcni a story as the Plains Indians diHron hide 
backing, or they can try geometi^lc decorative 
designs, 

'^4 6 . 
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Introduction 

The resources provided in this section will be 
useful to both park and recreational personnel 
developing accessible arts programs. They wilj^^ 
inform you about the tasks you will have to un- 
dertake in plamiing for these programs. Listed 
are the names of organizations, books and pam- 
phlets, bibliographies, and other materials which 
can help you plan effectively, help you find pro- 
fessional advice and technical assistance, and 
help you identify soulheeg for your program. Fol- 
lowing the resource lists ar^ Program Notes and 
Suggestions, which will proyide an overview of 
the basic tasks involved in sel^ting up a program 
auch as the Children's Experimental Workshop. 
Although the section is geared toward parks, 
any institution should find it useful as a check- 
list U^ing your own experience, you may want 
to in<?lude others. 

One of th§ most valuable resources, Uberally 
excerpted in this section, is a kit produced jointly 
by the National Endowment for the Arts and - 
EduQational Facilities Laboratories. Called Mor 
terialfrom the National Arts and the Hajidt^\ 
capped Information Servic^Tf^^ packet contains 
invaluable Information describing new pro- 
grams and faciUties, architectural accessibility, 
arts for the blind and visually impai^;ed. funding 
sources, and sources of teclijpical assistance for 
program development Free c^^pies are available 
from ARTS. Box 2040. GrAnd Central Station,, 
New York, New York 10017. 

In referring to publications entered in the ' 
resource list, it is important to checb^e refer- 
epee sections of your library, and, perhaps, the 
collections of arts organizations, and those of 
orgdnizations that serve the handicapped in 



your area. It would also be useful to become 
familiar with the many professional journals, 
• bulletins, and reports of the professional associ- 
ations and the constituefiiaf organizations for 
the handicapped. If you fjpd you must write 
away for publications, the addresses of the 
major organizations from which they are avail- 
able are given in resource Ugts 7 and 8. Remem- 
ber, too. that single copies of the publications 
put out by the federal gov^nmeht agencies are 
often free on request. Otherwise, they can be 
bough from the Superintendent of Documents. 
U.S, Government PrintiQg Office, Washington. 
D.C. 20402. 

The following brief notes on technical assist- 
ance and fund raising, again excerpted from 
Materials from the National Arts and the Handfr 
capped Information Service, will, we hope, assist 
you in your planning. V r 

> 

Technical Assistance 

.. . t 

Professional advice and technical assistance on 
planning for the handicapped are a viable from 
many sources in various fcrms. Trained ex- 
perts, reached by phon^^^^^il. and in person, 
^^are prepared to respond jio^ur specific ques- 
tions. One nationarorganizatioVi. the Associated 
Councils of the Arts, assisted by the National 
Endowment for the'Arts^ will pr(>yide special- 
ists to consult with state, regional, and com- 
munity arts groups who need advice on techni- 
cal matters, snecif ic program plans, and admin- 
istrative functl^s. Another, the U.iS. Depart- 
ment of Interior's Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
will pj'ovide technical information and consul- 
tation to programs relating to outdoor recrea- 
tion, outdoor arts programs and facilities, and 
natural resources.* 



Often the best resources for technical assist- 
ance are found at the state and local level 
specifidally from the state governor's committee 
on the handicapped and the state arts council 
Some arts councils have architects who wiU 
advise on facility and building qode issues, and 
some have other professional advisory services. 
LocaHy, chaptersof organizations for the handi- 
capped can pro\nMe technical assM|bance for 
arts projects. Assistance may alsooe available 
from local college and university departments 
of recreation and rehabilitation whose staff and 
students have expertise in arts programs for 
the handicapped. 

Fund Raising 

In the last few years, so many funding sources 
have become available to programs thf^t serve 
the handicapped that you need no longer tailor 
your plans to the criteria of the funding source 
but can design youjf project first and then seek 
the app|6prijE[te funding. 

Thete are three basic ways to raise money. 
One, hire a professional fund raiser* Two, find 
someone in your organization or in another who 
will do it for you. Three, do it yourself. Don't 
assume that a professional will be more success- 
ful than a novice. The field of arts and t Jie handi- 
capped is still A relatively new one, atid most 
funding sources will respond to agencies and in- 
dividuals making original program contributions. 

Financial suppor|;is.available from five general 
sources: (1) the federal go^SThment, (2) state 
agencies, (3) foundations J4) corporations, and 
(6) organizaji^jlons for the handicapped. The re- 
SQurcfe list on funding can direct you to informa- 
tion ^bout these sources. You may also find it 
useful to know that the Foundation Center, 888 



Seventh Avenue, New York, New York 10019 
maintains 66 regional collections of reference 
publications on philanthropy andlfund raising. 
Write to the Foundation Center to see if one 
is located near you. 

" Most federal agencies which serve the htyidi- 
cftpped win probably entertain proposalfl oh arts 
for the handicapped. The new Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act (P.X,. 94-142) also 
encQiirages and wiU support arts programs for 
handicapped children in schools. The National 
Endowment for the Arts has ^Coordinator of 
Special Constituencies \Vho represents the in- 
teres ts of the handicapped in arts programs and 
refers grant proposals to the appropriate pro^ 
grams withih the Endowment and together 

' fedeml agencies, Joiut federal funding of a pro- 
ject is also possible and is described in a publica- 
tion called Jomf Funding Process, free.from the 
General Services Administration, Office of 
Management Systems and Special Projects, 
18th and F Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20406. 

At the st^ate level, the agencies most com- 
monly serving the handicapped are the state 
department of education, the state department 
of human resources (or mental health and hy- 
giene)^ and the governor's ^committee on the 
handicapped. For a free list of state officers, 
program coordinators, and agencies serving the 
handicapped in your state, write to the N&tional 
Information Center for the Handicapped* Closer 
Look, P.O. Box 1492, Washington, D.C. 20013, 
Often the most accessible funding sources are 

* those agencies, foundations, and businesses 
located close to whete you Uve. Therefore, it is 
worthwhile to get in touch with these sources 
directly and request annual reports and any 

^ other materials that describe their support of 

v^iftrts projects for the handicapped. 
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1: Understanding 
the Handicapped 



Bibliographies 

Attitudes and Disability. Compiled by Sophia 
Panieczko for the Regional Rehabilitation 
Research Institute. George Washington 
University: Washington, D.C. 

Final Report- White House Conference on 
Handic^ped Individuals. U.S. (Jovernment 
PrintingOffice: Washington, D.C. 

State of the Art in Community Recreation for 
the Handiqapped. American Association for 
Health, Physical Edncation, and Recreation: 
^ Washington, D.C. 



2: Alts Olid 

th0 Hondioapp0cl 

Bibliographies 

Arts and Crafts: Exceptional Child Bibliography 
Series. Qouncil for Exceptional Children: 
Reston, Vai, 1971. 

Arts for and by the Blind M.C. ^igel Memorial 
JU]j)rary. American Foundation for the Blind: 
*TBew York, 1976. 

Bibliography: Arts for the Handicapped and 
\In^lications for Training and Professional 
Preparation ChristineDoerfUnger and Nancy 
Andrews. National Committee, Arts for the 
Handicapped: Washington, DC, 1976. 

Materials on Creative Arts: Arts, 
CrTofts, Dance, Drama, Music 

Bibliography for Persons with Handicapping 
Conditions. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation: Wash- 
Inglon, D.Cr, 1977. 

What is the State of Research Pertaining to Arts 
and the Handicapped? William^G. Kalenius. 
National Committee. Arts for the Handi- 
capped: Washington, D^C. 

Books ond Other Materials 

Alike and Different^moX Hampton Bitcon. 
Rasha Press: Satita Anna. Cal.. 1976 (music 
therapy). 

Art and phe Handicapped Child Zaidee Lindsay. 
Van Nostrand Reinhold: New York. 1972, 



Arts Projects for the Mentally Retarded Child 
Ellen J. Sussmaa Thomas Press: Sprftiigf ield, 

m,.i976, r > 

Creative Art T/t^mpy•^^rthurKobbins, Brunner/ 
Ma/^l: Now Yc^^jk, 19" 

Cyeative Art^i^r the Sei}er^ty Disabled Claudine 
SherriH ed Tex;as Woman's University: Deuton, 
Tex. ' 

Creativity Mobilization Technique Wolfgang 
Luthe; 6rune & Stratton: New York. 1976. 

The Oestalt Art Experience JanieHhyne. Brooks/ 
Cole: Monterey. Cal. 1973. 

Learning about Shape, Zaidee Lindsay. Tap- 
linger: New York. 1969. 

Marian Chace: Her Papers. Harris Chaiklin. ed, 
American Dance Therapy Association: Co- 
lumbia. Md.. 1975, 

Materials from the National Arts and the Handi- 
capped Information Service National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and jEducational Facilities 
Laboratories: New York, 1977, 

Museums and Handicapped Students. Smith- 
sonian Institution. Programs for the Handi- 
capped: Washington. D.C. 

TransCultural Aspects of Psychiatric Art Irene 
Jakab, ed. American Society of Psychopa- 
thology of Expression: Boston. 1973, 
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3: Physlcdl Accessibility 



Bibliographies 

Current Materials on Barrier-Free Design Na- 
tional Easter Seal Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren aad Adulta: Chicago, 1976. 

A Bibliography of Information for Facility Plan- 
ning fOr Special Education. American Instir 
tute of Architects: Washington, D.C. 

^iBook^^d Other Materials 

^Accesd^io America: A Compendium of Federal 
and State Legislation Pertaining to fhe Re- 
moval oj Environmental Barriers. Michigan 
Center for a Barrier^Free Environment: 
Detroit 

Accessibility Modifications: Guidelines for 
Modifications for Hlxisting Buildings for Ac- 
cessibility to thw Handicapped Barrier-Free 
Environments. Inc.: Fayetteville. N.C 

Accessibility Modifications: Ouidelines for 
Modification for Existing Buildings for Ac- 
cessibility to the Handicapped Educational 
Facilities Laboratories: New York, 1976. 

Arts and the Handicapped: An Jssue ofAcce.^, 
Educational J^acilities Laboratories: New 
York, 1975. 

Barrier^Free Site Design. U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Devel(^menb Washington, 

^ D C. ^ 

Draft Master Plan: Oreenweld State Park. Mary- 
land Department of Human Resources, 1976. 

Funding Ouide for the Removal of Environ- 
mental Barriers. Architectural and Tran^-|| 
portation Barriers Compliance Board: \^ash- 
ington» D.C. 



'Nature Trails, Braille Trahs, Footpaths, Fra- 
grance Gardens: Touch Museums for the 
Blind American Foundation for the Blind: 
New York, 1973 (policy statement). 

Places and Spaces: Facilities Planning for Handi- 
capped Children. Barbara Aiollo, od. The 
Council for Exceptional Children: Keston, Va. 
1975. 
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4: Tochnlcai Assistance 

Arts Yelloy} Pages. Associated Councils of the 
Arts: New York, 1976. 

Cultural Directory: Ouide to Federal Funds and 
Services f(^r Cultural Activities. Associated 
Councils ojf the Arts: New York, 1976. 

F^der^j^ssmiaAqi^fOrPr^ 
Handicappejd. Department of Health, 
JEducation md Vv elfare. Office of Handicapped 
Individuals: Waphillfgton, D.C., 1977. 

Ouide to Programs: National Endowment for 
the Arts. National Endowment for the Arts, 
Program Infwriation Office: Washington, D.C, 

Technical Assistance for Art Facilities: A Source- 
book. Educational Facilities Laboratories: 
New York. 
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5: Fund Raising ^ 
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* ' «» 

Directory of Organizations Interested in the 
Handicapped. Committee for the Handicapped, 
People to People Program: Washington, D.C. 



Federal Assistance for Programs Serving the 
Handicappeds U.S. Department of Health, 
Education ahd Welfam Office Handicapped 
Individuals Clearinghouse: Washington, D.C.. 
1977. 

The Foundation Directory, 6th ed.. The Founda- 
' tion Center: New York, 1976. 

Funding Sources for Cultural Facilities. Natjon^d 
Endowment (or the Arts, Architectural and 
Environmental Arts: Washington, D.C. 

A Guide toX^ommunity Arts Ager^iek Associ- 
ated Councils of the Arts: New York. 1977: 

Guide to Programs. National Endowment for 
the Arts: Washington, D.C. 

A Summary of Selected Legislation Rating to 
the Handicapped Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Gb^rnment Printing Office: 
Washington, D.C^ ^ 

The Washington International Arts Letter 
Washington International Arts Letter Wash- 
ington, D.C. (newsletter), ^ 



6: Reading Lfst on 
■interpretation In the 
National Park Service 

/lm^s^sv National Parks. Natwnal Park Sorvico. 
U.S. Got^ernment Printing Office: Washings 
ton, DtC. . ^ 

Acclimatization: A Sensory andConceptual 
Approach to Ecological Involvement Steve 
VaijtMatre. American Camping Association: 
Martinsville, Ind,. 1972, 

Acclimatizing: A Personal and Reflective Ap- 
proach to a Natund Relations hijih Steve Van 
Matre. American Camping Association: Mar^ 
tinsville. Ind., 1974, 

The CRM Bulletin Doug»6s Caldwell, ed. Na- 
tional Park Service: Washington. D.C. 

Environmental Living Program Manual Na- 
tional P^rk Service: Washington, aC„ 1976. 

In terpretation for Handicapped Persons: A 
Handbook for Outdoor Recreation Personnel 
Jacque Beechel. University of Washington: 
Seattle, Wash. ^ %^ 

Interpretation of Historic SiOss. William Alser- 
son and Shirley Low. American Association 
for State and Local Histoiy: NasMiUe, Tenn., 
1976. ^ 

The Interpreter. Journal of the Western Inter- 
preters Association: La Jolla, Cal. (quarterly). 

Interpreting the Environment Grant W. Shaipe, 
ed. John Wiley arid Sons: New York. 1976. 

Interpreting Our Heritage. Freeman Tilden. 
University of North Carolina Press: Chapel 
Hill, 1967. • 



InterpnHve Skills ^fJSnviwnment^ 
Heldref PubUcat^jpe^^asW D.C. (qua^ 
terly). 

Islands of Hope: Pams hkd Recreation in En- 
vironmental Crisis. National Recreation and 
Park Association: Arlington, Va,, 1971. 

The Journal of Interpretation^^ A&80f:iBition of 
Interpretive NaturaUsts: Derwood, Md. 

LtjJing Historical^^fffims Handbook. JohnT.^ 
Schlebecker and Gale E. Peterson. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printinj} Office: Washington, iH^-. 
' 1972. ^ ^ 

The Park Practice Program. National Recreation 
and Park Association: Arlington, VA. (q publi- 
cation series),. 

Preparing Instructional Objectives. Robert F. 
Mager. Fearon Publishers: Belmont,^Cal, - 
1962. 

The Volunteer Gommunity. Ronald Lippittand 
Eva Schindler-Rayman. NTL Learning Re- 
sources Corporation: Fairfax, Va., 1976. 



7: National Organizations 
Serving the 
H<|fidlicapped 

A.G. Bell Association for the Doaf, Inc. 
3417 Volta Place, N.W.. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

American Academy of Cerebrat Palsy 
1256 New Hampshire Avenwe, N.W. 
Washington, D.C^0036 

American Association of Mental Deficiency 
5101 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 . 

American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Dupont Circle Building, Room 817 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

American Council of the Blind 
1211 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 200a6 

American Foundationt for the Blind 

15 W. 1,6th Street 

New York City, New York 1001 1 

American Speech and Hearing Association 
10801 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

Association for Children with Learning 

Disabilities 
4 i 66 Library Road ^ 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15234 \^ 

Council for Exceptional Children \ 
1920 Association Drive \ 
Restoh, Virginia 22091 ^ 

■ 0 ^ ' 



Epilepsy Foundation of America * 
1828 L Street, N.W. #406 
Washington. D.C. 20036 ^ 

Muscular Dystrophy Aaaocitltion of Amorica 

8lOl 7th Avenue 

New York, New York 1001>& 

National Association for Retarded Citizens 
2709 Avenue E East 
Arlington, Texas 7^011 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver J^pring. Maryland 20910 

National Easter Seal Society 
2023 W. Ogden Avenue , 
Chicago. Illinois 60612 

National Epilepsy League 
116 S. Michigan, POB 
Chicago. IlUnois 60603 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society 

205 E. 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10017 ^ 

National Paraplegia Foundation 
333 N. Michigan 
Chicam Illinois 60601 J 

Nationfil Society for Autistic Children. Inc. 
169 Tampa Avenue 
Albany. New York 12208 

Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
Kendall School 

7th and Florida Avenue, N.E. ' 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

United Cerebral Palsy Association 

66 E. 34th Street 

New Yorky New York 10016 



U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
. Welfare 

Administration for Handicapped Individuals 
Third and C Streets, SrW. 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

U.S. Department of Honllh, Education nnd 

Welfare 
Offioe of Ii)ducation 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Seventh and D Streets. S. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

U.S. Department of Interior 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Washington, D.C. 20^40 



8: Notional Oraonlzatlpns 
with liit#r#sts In Arts 
for ttie Handicapped 

American Council for the Arts ' ' . 

570 Seventh Avenue 

N«w York, New York 10018 

An organization of over SOd state and com- 
' munit^ arte agencies which provides hiforma- 
^ tion and short term consultation services to * 

members* and reports unusual or outstanding 

prograins for thei3«B4i43«f<ped in its bi-monthly 

newsletter. 

" 'American Dance Therapy Association 
2000 Century Plaza, Stti^2 10 ^ 
Columbia, Maryland 2100^ 

Architectural and Transportation 
"Barriers Compli|wice Board 
330 C Street, S.W.. Boom 1010 
' Washington, D.C. 20201 

Aiederal agwicy which provides information and 
^ technical assistance on barrier-free design and 
enforces ^ederal regulations. 

Association of Handicapped Artists 
CK)3 Brisbane Building 
Buffalo, Ne^Yoit 14203 

Assists physically handicapped artists in selling 
. and exhibiting their work. 

Educational Facilit^esMH^oratories 
860 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 . 
Disseminates information about new facilities 
for the arts, art^ in found places, participatory 
museum progjrams, and arts and the handi- 
capped. I * , 

ERIC .. 



Louis iSraille Founciation for Blind Mutticians 
^15 l^ark Avenue South 
New York, NeW York 10003 

Provides such services to hlind musicians and 
students as vocational training, job counselin^f 
and placement, and access to musical iijstru- 
ments and equipment. ^ 

Liblrary of Congress 

Division for the Blind imd Physically 

Handicapped 
Taylor Street Annex 
1291 Taylor Street, N.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20642 

Provides specialized materials for the blind- 
bra^ large type books, and recordings--- 
througb64 rjagional and 96 local libraries which 
also produce similar materials based on. local 
dSroand, 

Thi3 National Committee, Arts for 

th^ Hfmdicapped 
1701 iOStreet, N.W„ Suite 805 
Washington/D.C. 20006 
Develops and disseminates information about 
turriculum and instruction irj/the arts for the 
handicapped. Exemplifies model arts programs 
that may be used'^uccessfuljy wiih the handi- 
capped. * 

National Theatre of the Deaf 
305 Great Neck Road 
Waterford, Conhecticut:|6386 
Performs^ramatic productions nationally; 
provides informafeon on education and voca- 
tional training for deaf per^ns interested in 
acting'directing, and thea^e management; 
holds an annual summe/ school in theatre 
techniques. 




National Therapeutic Recreation Society 4 
1601 N.Kent Street 
Arlington. Virginia 2^2209 

People to People 
Committee for the Handicapped 
1028 Connecticut Avenue. N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

President's Committee for , 

Ertfploymont of the Handicapped 
1 1 11 20th Street. N.W. 
Washington, C>.C. 20007^ 
Provides free publications and newsletter on 
recreation, arts festivals, architectural acces- 
sibility, art therapy, and eihployment of the 
handicapped in aU professions. 

Smithsonian Institution 
Programs for the Handicapped 
National Air and Space Museum, Room 3566 
WashirVgton. D.C. 20560 
Surveys programs a«[d services for the handi- 
capped in U.S. museums and develops guidelines 
for musG^im educators. ^ . 



Proaram Notes 
and Suggestions 




Introduction 

Juat as the8e*note8 and suggestions close this 
book, BO this book doses the Children's Experi- 
mental Workshop Program. The challenge before 
me in 1972 was how to fashion an exciting pro- 
granxior children from the resources immedi- 
ate^y'at hand. I began with the goal of bringing 
"parks to the people" fey blending park resources 

' training workshops in the performing and 
applied arts. The result was a program which 
would transform the park visitor iW^» partici- 
pant in the park experience. Over 3,000 children, 
both able-bodied and disabled, participated in 
that experience. 

The program was innovative, an as yet untried 
approach*to making parks accessible to special 
populations, and at the same time, traditional, 
an expresfiioii of the one hundred year old 
mission of the National Park Service. Like the 
Chautauqua Movement before it, the Children's 
Experimental Workshop was conceived and 
developed in that transition period when the 
values, concepts, and.ideas of the past are tested 
by the needs of the present. Today, especially 
since the White House Conference on Handi- 
capped Individuals, (<kere is a growing awareness 
of those special populations' needs and a growing 
body ef litei'ature to consult. Then ther6 was 
almodt none. 

What emerged from the Children's Experi- 
mental Workshop Program was a framework 
sufficient to allow all children the freedom 
necessary to fully use their bodies, minds, and 
ima^^inations. To accomplish that, the structui^ 
details of organization— had to be so finely • 
drawn that the structure itself had to seem not • 

' tc^exist. The themes used in the Workshop pro- 
vided that framework and structure within 

ERIC ^^-^ 



which the artists, park interpreters, recreation 
specialists, teachers, and children could work 
together, set their own goals, then achieve those 
goals. The nuts and bolts of that structure 
follow. They should prove useful to field person- 
nel and others interested in devising and inipkv 
monting their own progrann based on thoir own 
resource. 



Wendy M. Ross 
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1 : H6W to Initiate and Plan 
for Interpretive Arts 
Workshops 

Getting started 

■ Assess budget resources and current site ' 
commitments with the site supervisor. 

■ Identify talents of site staff and seasonals. 

■ Determine accessibihty and visitor patterns 
of interpretive activity areas (see Section 2). 

getting the Commiinlty Involved 

□Contact local organizations serving the handi- 
capped. 

^ n Request names of resource people in your 
area. 

ri Request literature about the [)road cate- 
gories of the disabled—physically hahdi- 
capped, mentally retarded, and emotion- 
ally disturbed. 

□ Request a list of nearby schools whose 
students are listed with the organization. 
Note: Many public schools have begun 
mainstreaming handicapped students. A 
sp^ial orthopedic unit usually is affiliated 
with the school. Other schools, such as 

^ those privately funded, have remained 
specialized. 

■ Request a resource persoU'^with special phyftl^ 
ical needs to visit the site to detf^rmine acces- 
sibility (see Section 2). ^ 

□Coni^ider suggested modific^jtiong in 
light of limited resources. * ^ 

□ Devise alternatives, if necessary. 



\ 
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I J Contact the arts council in your area, discuss 
your ideas with the staff, and ask about other 
local art organizations. 

IJ Contact reconimended schools in the area. 

r 1 Locate key contact person with whom you 
can maintain^an open and continuous 
line of comnrtfcnication (start with the 
school principal; you will probably end up 
with the school program coordinator). 

LI Request a visit to school classrooms in 
order to assess general mobility of chil- 
dren and to observe the variety of beha v- 

'liW^st the school's receptivity to the idea 
^I^Hrticipating in an interpretive arts 
.^j^P^ram at the site, during school hours, 
by inquirhi^ about time restraints and 
transportation. Note; When a program is 
offered during public school hours, the 
Board of Education is responsible for pro- 

. viding transportation to and from the 
. program site. When a program is offered 
during non-jBchool time, y<)urcity Pailts 
and Recreation DepaHmient may use a 
special tran^t service in cooperation with 
the city transit authority. 

L IDocumentVisits and telephone conversa- 
tions with a^-foUow-up letter, including in- 
formation on .accessible areas at your site 
and sampled of the park's interpretive 
programs, rhaterials, and brochures. 

Planning the Program 

■ Develop gerier^ workshop design with tl\e 
Staff. 

□Set up orientation period. ^ 
□ Draiw upon site's interpretive resources 
to select theme(s). 



I J Agree on goals. . ' 

LJTranalate goals into inunediale objectives. 
□Brainstonn activities to achieve objectivea. 
[11 Identify limiting-factors (tinie, resources, 
4«and level of participation). 
1. 1 Select activities. 
I ISequence activities. 

□ Identify necessary sUpport systems for 
activities (people and materials). 

■Write up a progratn proposal (see Section 3) 
and clinnnel it through the apupopriate offices. 
Note: Through your initial confacts and in- 
quiries, you hftve alerted individuals and 
groups of your interest in trying something 
out. You have also plugged into-«.communi- 
cation' network which wiU come in handy when 
you need additional support. 

Implementing the Program 

■ Select schools which have expressed an inter- 
. est in participating. 

t: I Make advance visits to the school. 
I I Consult with teachers and school person- 
nel about program and logistics, 
L I Note suggestions for any revisions. 
L I Determine number of teachers and other 
school staff who will accompany children 
to site programs, 
r 1 Develop schedule (see-Section 4). 
* [ J Arrange to give a mini- workshop at th^ 
school to familiai'ize childi-en with the pro- 
. gram and site staff. 

□ Mail advan^ee materials to schools, i.e., 
medica|)|Mclaimers, photo relea&e agree- 
ments, and Site information sheets. 

I 1 Handle publicity to recrUit volunteers to 
assist in the workshops. 



Tasks During the Workshop 

ii Keep program well-paced so as not to lose 
control. * 

■ Record the seafions. - 

■ Evaluate activities regularly with the site 
.staff. 

■ Conduct mid-sossion evaluation with schopl 
counselors and teachers. 

■ Enjoy yourself and keep up the enthusiasm! 

Tasks Following the Workshop 

•r 

■ Send tliank-you loiters to tho80 providing 
aH|Bi8tan(;ji. 

■ Encouragt^ continucMluHe of the worknhop site 

■ Prepare a summary report of workshop 
program, 

■ Conduct follow-up evaluation with schools. 
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2: Si{e Accessibility , 

Rostrooms }& 

□ Adequate width to doorsJ}$ffei exterior and 
interior ' ^ 

□ Adequate depth to booths 
j □ Grab' bars in booths 

□ Ramp eit entrance W * " 

□ Height of paper towels, soap, 4^tc; v i • 
PD(>ors to booths open outwarc^^ ' V 

□ Usable booths labeled s^-)- 



Steps 0 

□ None qr only one interior or exterior 

□ Strong Miling 



Doors 



L 1 Wi^hren<^agh and not too heavy 

□ Ramps or long slopes to entrances 

Trails 

□ Paved with non-slick, solid surface 

□ Guard rails at danger points 

□ Good access to at least one prime point of 
intefestr 

Picnic Tables 

□One side cut off to accommodate wheelchairs 

□ Altered tables labeled 

Audio-visual 

□ Aisles wide enough to accommodate ^^heel- 
chairs 



Telephones 

I I Public telephones lowered 

1 J Booths large enough to admit wheelchair 

Drinkin^Fountains 

□ Low enough 

L] Area arouqd fountain well drained, not mucjjdy 
[ ] Spout directed properly for drinking from a 
wheelchair 

Parking ^ 

□ Ramps over curb 

□ One space and a half for each parking spc^ce 
□EacKspacC) should be labeled and striped 

Historical Restoration 

□ Wide enough **authmitic" door^pys and 
^^^Ikways 



( 
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3: WrItinghCi Program 
Propbsol 

Introduction 

□Briefly state purpose of the program and how 
it will carry out the general goals of recrea- • 
tloni, education, and involvement of all children. 
' □ Include program location, tentative dates, 
length of J)rogi'am, number of participants. 

Scope of Audience ^ 

♦ 

□Organized groups and institutions 

□Families 

□Youth agencies 

□Schools' 

Progriim Design 

□Give overview of program objectives. 
Include tentative activity schedule! s). 
Break down at least one activity. 

Personnel 

□Job title 
" □ Description of position and function 

QNUmber needed 
□Estimated costs ■ 

Training 

□LiAt specific training needs of staff. 
□List training benefits for staff. 




[1 Describe plans for contactfng and communi- 
catingVith people whom the program is sup- 
posed to reach. 

ri Describe methods of registering and schedul- 
ing participants. 

Mettiod^of Transportation 

□Type- 

□Amount needed 
I 1 Estimated cost 

Tectinicai Support Needed 

□ Show what part of site is accessible. 
□Explain what necessary changes will need to 

be made. 

Equipment and Materiais Needed 

■□Expendable - 

□ Non-exj^endable ^ 

Budget 

□Administration ^ 
□Workshop leaders 

□ Program stfppUes and (jquipment 
□Space cost 
□Transportation 

\ ■ ' , 

I- 
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4: A Closer Look 



Sample time module in Children's Experimental 
Workshop Prograrn 

Total Time Module: 33 Weeks 
Weeks 1-4 

Interagency coordination, planning, ordering of 
suppUes, recruiting of staff, facility preparation. 

Weeks ^-8 

Orientation (staff), curriculufn development, 
scheduling of events (field trips, etc.), coordina- 
tion of volunteers. ^ 

Weeks 9-18 

First session of program 



10:46 children arrive at site 

11:00 lunch 

11:30 pottery workshop 

1 2: 1 5 drama workshop 

1 :45 children leave site 



Week 19 

Evaluation reports of first session, development 
of workshop manual. 

Weeks 20-29 

Second session of program 



10:45 childj^n arrive at site 

11:00 lunch ^ 

1 >:30 pottery workshop 

12:16 weaving workshop 

1:46 children leave site | (j 



Weeks 30-^31 

Final evaluation report Completion of ^work- 
shop mpnual Foll<|,w-up evaluation. Note: The 
workshop manual ^d evqluation report are in- 
formational matt^rial for both C(K)perating agtm- 
cies and participatirtg insti^tutions. 
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Wendy Hos8 



A permanent employee of the National Park 
Service since 1972» Ms, Hofis is a professional 
arlU^t whose ceramics and sculpture have Ixhmi 
wiaely exhibited. Her most recent sculpt ure, 
two larger than life bron/.es of duslice William 
O. Douglas, are permanenlly located along ( he 
C & () Canal Natknial Historical Park and in t he 
Supreme Court. She holds a JP^Iasters degree in 
Arts F.ducation from the Fthode Island School 
of Design, and has published and lectured ex 
tensively on using the art s as a v(»hicle for in 
terpretation, particularly with special Popu^ 
lations. li 

\As an Arts/Recreation ^fpecialiit f()r the 
Mwtional Pai'k Service. Ms. lOs^ss li^s formulated ^ 
ami designed various (^<Mnnuunry-based in 
t^pr^Tretive j)rograms for wliich she has pro- • 
curecj and managed several iedovral grants, 
work as the founder and Director (Xrtfc«^hil(ben\s " 
Expl[^rimental Workshop, and in thos develop- \ 
ment of Glen Kcho Park, hicluding iVk design of \ 
the >ytist-in-llesidep<^e progi am. has been recog- \ 
nlzjj<l by two Special Achievem4int awards from j 

(q National Park Service. She^l«cr>UM ves on ^ 
the National Endowment s Arts and^^dvisory 

f Force to the White Mouse Conference on 
licapped Individ^ials, 
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As the NatitDn'a i>rina|[t?jil conservation afftuicy. 
the Department of the Interior ha8 the )*|3pon- 
sibility for most of our nationally owne^lmb 
landa an<| natural resources. This includes 

. fo«teriri>f the wisest usa of'our land and water 
resources, protecting our fish and wildlife, pro 
serving the environmental and cultural values 
of our national parks and liistorical places, and 
providing for the enjoyment of life through the 
outdoor recreation. The Department assesses 
our energy and mineral resources and works to 
assure that their development is in the best 

^interests of all our people. The Department 
also has a major responsibility for American 
Iijdian reservation communities and for people 
who live in Island Territories under U.S. admin- 
istration. 



Glen Echo Park js a unit of the National Park 
System^/Depantment of the I nterior, and is 
located m Montgomery County. Maryland. 



